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Art. I. RefleBions, upon the prefent State of England, and the Inde- 
pendence of America. By Thomas Day, Efq. Svo. 28, Stocke 
dale. 1782. 


HIS ingenious Writer opens his performance with a ftrik« 

T ing picture of the prefent critical fituation of public af- 
fairs. After reprobating, in a ftrain of keen indignation, the 
unhappy and miferable policy which has reduced the Englifh 
grandeur nearly to annihilation, he praceeds to inquire intg the 
moft effe€tual and fpeedy means for terminating the American 
war, and producifig that peace which is now become abfolutely 
neceflary for our national falvation. : 

Having illuftrated with ‘great powef of argument the inflexible 
fpitit of the Americans, and their determintd refolution to be 
free, he gives it as his opinion, that America ‘ought to be de- 
clared independent.» He conceives, that great advantages will 
tefult from this meafure; and we cannot but allow, that his 
reafonings are folid, and well fupported. 

From the confideration, that American independence is pro- 
perly the objeét for which the nations of. Europe are folicitous, 
he is induced to affirm, that England ought to yield with mag- 
hanimity, what it cannot with-hold by arms. 

* From that inftant,’ fays he, ‘ fhe will: be enabled to make an 
honourable peace, or; if compelled to carry on the war, the prin- 
ciples and fortune of it will be changed.» France has hitherto had 
the addrefs to cover her ambitious views with the fpecious femblance 
‘of moderation ; fhe has ceafed ta be the common invader of all her 
Neighbours, and the difturbet of the general peace; fhe is become 
the patronefs of univeérfal liberty, the guardian of public rights, arid 
the difinterefied champione(s of the diftreffed. England, on the.con- 
Wary, from the unfortunate principles of the war in which he js en= 
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gaged, and from the headlong {pirit of revenge with which the hag 
fecuted it, has loft the advantage of the ground, and prefented 
erfelf to the eyes of Europe, too much in the light of a proud, im. 
perious conqueror. So long as fhe fuffers the conteft to be carried 
on upon its prefent principles, that difadvantage will remain; and 
her crafty rival may bereave her of all her moft valuable poffeffions 
with the appearance of defiring peace, and only acting upon the de. 
fenfive. But let England once defift from thofe ambitious fchemes 
of fubjugating the Colonies, which have already coft her fo much; 
and offering them the contefted points, offer to her other enemies an 
equitable peace; and France, who is the principal of her enemies, 
will either be compelled to accept it, or to lofe her prefent fituation, 
Not all the artifices fhe can then ufe, not all her policy, will then 
prevent her from appearing the aggreflor; and fhe will excite 
much the more jealoufy and fufpicion, as her prefent diflimulation js 
deeper, and her ambition more carefully concealed.’ 
his general argument for peace he fupports with great in. 
genuity, by ftating the real condition of the confederacy which 
has been formed againft us. ‘Though France may be defirous 
to weaken the naval power of England, fhe cannot, in his opi- 
nion, be fincere in upholding an empire in America, of which 
fhe muft foon become jealous. To Halland, he conceives, the 
continuation of hoftilities can bring only loffes ; and he points 
her out as waging a war of defence, indignation, and revenge: 
and Spain he reprefents as feduced into the confederacy by the 
hopes of recovering Jamaica or Gibraltar, and as * combating 
to aggrandize an ally againft whom fhe entertains a fecret and 
hereditary hatred.’ 

Proceeding in his argument, he defcribes the probable confe- 
quences which the declaration of its unlimited independence 
would produce in America. ‘This declaration, if it concealed 
no infidious proje&t of renewing the war, would, he thinks, un+ 
bind the chain which all our forces could not break. ‘* It is 
evident,’ fays he, ‘ that from this moment the Americans will ceafe 
to confider the Englith people as their foe; that from this moment 
every former prejudice in their favour will be revived, and every an- 
cient affeftion recur to their minds. Their probibitory laws will be 
repealed, their fhips, no longer fettered by the tyrannic influence of 
navigation laws, will voluntarily find their way to our ports, and 
their harbours ig return will be open to our fleets. The indufiry 
and ingenuity of our manufaturers will again find ample employ- 
ment, when fo immenfe a market is opened to their exertions. ‘In 
this fenfe, the colonies will fill be ours; ours in every rational 
and enlightened view of intereft, without infringing the rights of na- 
ture, or violating the laws of humanity. Every increafe of popula 
tion, or agriculture amongft them, will equally contribute to our 
advantage, by the increafed demand for our commodities ; thus will 
they voluntarily alleviate our burthens, and bear without repining, 


the enormous weight of the public impofitions here. And indeed, 


if we confider the true interefis of this country, we fhall.find that 
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;commerce alone which had raifed us to our late envied pitch of 

reatne(s; and that it is by commerce only that we can hope to pre- 
ferve fome political importance, and the fhattered fragments of our 
empire. We neither poffefs that vaft extent of country, or popula- 
tion, which can fit us to afpire at dominion by conquett. Above all, 
our infalar fituation, while it fecures us from the fudden irruption of 
our neighbours, renders them in turn more independent of use For 
although the empire of the fea may in a certain degree command 
refpect by land, yet J cannot recollect a fingle inftance of any*coun- 
try’s being conquered by a naval invafion, that poffeffed even mode- 
rate refources, or the common means of felf-defence.’ 

As our Author looks toward a fpeedy peace as the only means 
that can reftore the fallen majefty of England; fo, from the 
prolongation of the war, he prognofticates the moft certain ruins 

‘ A ttrict and uniform ceconomy,’ he obferves, ‘ applied with un- 
remitting attention, during half a century of peace, might perhaps 
seduce the public debts within a moderate compafs: but what can be 
expected from our minifters during war, even though they pofiefied a 
degree of prudence and difintereftednefs which have never yet appeared 
in man? It is well known, that all the fchemes of our greateft politi- 
cal ceconomifts would never have made the public favings amount to 
half a million; while about three and twenty millions may be cal- 
culated to compofe the moderate purchafe of a fingle year’s conti- 
nuance of the war. Let my countrymen then ferioufly refle&t upon 
the accumulation of public debts, fuch as I believe was never expe- 
rienced in any other country; upon the intolerable burthens with 
which every article of convenience, or neceflity, is already loaded 3 
and upon forty or fifty additional millions of outftanding debts, 
which muft, in all probability, be dire&tly funded, and new taxes 
impofed to fupply the intereft, at leaft if the declining commerce of 
the country can fupport them, before new fchemes of enterprize and 
conqueft are adop:ed. I fhould then wih to be refolved by fome of 
our ableft calculators, whether the moft uninterrupted fucceffes would 
be likely in any degree to pay the expences they had coft; and whe- 
ther the fee fimple of all the poffeflions we have loft, excepting the 
monopoly of the American commerce, which I cannot help fuppofing 
out of the quetlion, would indemnify us for a two years continuance 
ofthewar. But we have no reafon to expect fuch uninterrupted fuc- 
cefs from any thing we have yet experienced ; and nothing but the 
moft childifh prefumption, can found a fanguine expectation of better 
fortune, upon the mere remembrance of paft difafters. On the con- 
trary, though we have been repeatedly drawn in, like lofing game- 
flers, to hazard more upon a frefh ftake, we have conftantly experi- 
enced the fame cataftrophe; nor has there been a fingle period of fix 
months, which has not degraded us to a worfe fituation than we were 
in before, and augmented our difficulties, both in refpeét to making 
Peace and carrying on the war.—But as to all the pait, however per- 
nicious, however abfurd the conteft may have proved, however de- 
fervedly the authors of it may be reprobated as the deliberate enemies 
of their country, that conteft was lefs abfurd in the beginning, and 
lefs pernicious in the continuance than it would prove at prefent. It 


ad then a precife and determinate objeft, however fata! both to bu. 
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manity and public liberty, the exertion of the legiflative authority of 
Great Britain over the colonies, or, in more explicit terms, the efta- 
blithment of unlimited authority, and the reducing them to a flate of 
unconditional fervitude. But this object, however execrable, wag 
adapted to pleafe the vanity of a confiderable party in the nation, and 
few feemed able to difcern the immediate lofs, the ultimate thame 
and ruin which might enfue. Although it required no great pene. 
tration to forefee that the attempts of this country to extend her au. 
thority by force over the colonies, might at fome future period pro- 
Guce their final emancipation, yet fuch was the apparent difproportion 
of the contelt, that even the cleareft underftandings might doubt con. 
cerning the immediate event. But wich the prefent experience of our 
own weaknefs, and the force with which we are to engage, nothing 
fhort of madnefs can hope for fuccefs in a new attack upon the inde- 
pendence of America. Indeed, the abfurdity would not be more 
palpable, were we to revive our ancient pretenfions upon France, and 
fend over a mighty armament to annex the territeries of his Mot 
Chriftian Majetty to the crown of England. Were we then to con- 
tinue an offenfive war, it is plain that it muft now be a war entirely 
without an object, fince all hopes of fuwbduing the colonies are at an 
end; and it mult be a ftruggle of mere difappointed pride and refent- 
ment: paffions, which cannot long influence the counfels of nations 
without the greateft danger, even in their meridian of power and for- 
tune. But as to ourfelves, we have too long already been fubjeét to 
the influence of thefe blind guides, and watted too much in rath 
and vifionary purfuits. No farther projeéts, no farther experiments 
can be tried with fafety, unlefs we choofe to deltroy our remnant of 
wealth and power, as idly as we have diflipated all the ret, That 
remnant, if wifely managed, is at Jeaft fuflicient for every purpofe of 
national happinefs, though not calculated to fatisfy every demand of 
national vanity. But whatever may be our withes or expectations, 
whether we are difpofed to content ourfelves with the folid-enjoyments 
of fafety and tranquillity, or ftill afpire at dangerous pre-eminence, 
peace is alike neceflary to the acquifition of either ebject. Peace 
alone can deliver us from the enormous burthens with which indaltry 
is loaded ; or at leaft prevent the neceflity of new opprefiions ; peace 
alone can revive Our drooping commerce and agriculture, and enable 
us, by wife and falutary laws, and internal efforts at improvement, 
to increafe our population and manvtacturcs. Peace would enable us 
to turn our attention, at leifare, to the immen& territories we poilels 
in India; a territory fo vat, fo fertile, fo well peopled, that it might 
compenfate many of our loffes, could we be convinced of the necef 
fity of regulating it by wholefome laws, adapted to the genius of the 
inhabitants, inftead of making it the theatre where European plur- 
derers contend for pillage. Peace would make us more refpected im 
all the dependencies which we yet retain,. and probably eradicate the 
feeds of future civil wars, if we do not think it below our dignity to 
be taught-wifdom by our paft experience, or unworthy our greatnefs to 
0 the jut complaints we have occafioned by. our former Op- 

prefiions, 
Thefe judicious remarks are fucceeded by an examination of 
the articles of the treaty of alliance between France and Ame 
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cca; and from thefe Mr. Day is alfo led to confirm the notion, 
that the independence of America is a neceflary preliminary of 
peace. He likewife adds ftrength to his argument from the Jan- 
are and fentiments of tie American agents. As this part of 
his work appears to be very mafterly, we thall therefore felect it 
for the entertainment of our Readers. 

«© Great Britain by her pride, her infolence, her unjuft attempts to 
reduce the colonies to fervitude, has compelled them to reject by 
arms the intended invafion of their rights. In the profecution of this 
stifiable refiflance, they have declared themfelves independent ; be- 
caufe, neither duty, compact, nor allegiance, can fubfilt between the 
opprefior and the oppreffed ; between the nation that aims a mortal 
froke at the exiflence of another, and the people that takes up de- 
fenive arms to vindicate itfelf from flavery and deflruftion. But 
Providence has uniformly blafled the ambitious defigns of England, 
and favoured the ftruggies of the Thirteen S:ates, that through fuch 
difficulties, through fo many various fortunes, through fuch a ftorm 
of blood and death, have perfevered in the generous defign of main- 
taining the rights of nature, and the common caufe of the human 
fpecies. If Great Britain, unenlightened by all the paft, untaught 
by her own calamities, ftill perfilts in her former arrogance, and 
dreams of binding the hitherto unconquerable minds of the Ameri- 
cans, let her collet all her remaining forces, and gather auniliary 
troops of mercenaries from all the tyrants that deal in human blood, 
to make a Jaft decifive trial of her fortune, She has already abridged 
all other rights, and fevered every other tie, by appealing to the 
{word ; and the {word is now the only charter of dominion, by which 
fhe mut hope to rule over American fubjects. Does fhe imagine that 
the ghafily wounds of a feven years civil war are to be clofed in an 
inftagt by the charm of a fallacious lenity? Or that the Americans 
can fo foon forget the injuries they have received, their property 
walled, their towns deftroyed, their country defolated, and every, 
degree of hoftile infult and cruelty offered to their famifivs and them- 
felves? Are thefe the potent arguments which are to induce them to 
refign the price of all their victories, and truit themfelves egain to 
the compafiion of a Britifh government, at the expence of all that is 
manly, juft, or noble, either in nations or individuals? Is it for thefe 
benefits, fo feelingly enforced, that they are to defert allies that have 
fupported them in the hour of danger, cherifhed the rifing hopes of 
their infant ftates, and dared the vengeance and the thock of the 
proudeit, if not the moft powerful, nation in the univerfe? Or does 
the fame delution which made the Englifh promife themfelves {o eafy 
aconqueft in the beginning, make them now imagine that the Ame-~ 
Means are to be fubdued by policy, after having proved themifelves 
anconquerable by arms? Why elfe do they :hiak of propofing terms 
which they muft know would be rejected with feorn by every people 
that is not delivered up to infatuation? Shall the Americans brand 
themfelves with every epithet of perfidy and falfehood, violaie the 
unblemifhed honour of their new republics, and deprive themfelves 
of the future favour and affiltance of all Europe, that molt be witnefs 
of their fhamefyl ingratitude, only that they may deliver them{-lves 
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up to the very people that has been fo long armed for their deftruc- 
tion ?—They dre not fo ignorant of the feelings of eftablifhed govern. 
ments toward thofe that are denominated rebels. or what they mug 
themfelves expect even from the moment of their accepting fo finifter 
a league. As tothe pretended conceflions which are fometimes made 
to aides fubjeéts, they are at beft but authorifed frauds, to dif. 
arm the intended viétims of future cruelty and revenge. Js there in 
all the wide extent of hiftory, that baneful catalogue of human crimes 
and miferies, a fingle inftance of thefe involuntary conceffions which 
has not been revoked, without regard to faith or humanity, the very 
moment when it might be attempted with impunity? And what is 
there in the nature of the Britith government, that fhould produce an 
exception in its favour? We are not ignorant of the mutability and 
inconfiftency of its counfels ; thofe counfels which fometimes menace 
the fecurity and independence of all the furrounding nations, fome- 
times folicit peace with the holy fervour of primitive Chriftianity, 
If the Englith themfelves repofe an implicit faith in her new Admini- 
ftration, it is not fo with the Americans, it is not fo with the reft of 
mankind. We know that the fame breath which has blown up the 
bubble, that now dances upon the atmofphere of national conceit, 
may diflipate its unfubftantial fabric, and breathe again thofe pefti. 
ential vapours which lately threatened the deftruction of half man- 
kind. As to the Englifh themfelves, if they have voluntarily joined 
in this profcription of the Americans, what faith, what confidence 
is to be given to a barbarous unfeeling nation, that only fufpends its 
cruelties from an inability to purfue them ?—If, on the contrary, as 
fome pretend, they have been reluctantly compelled to fandtify out- 
rages which they difapprove, on what pretence do they attempt to 
modify the rights of others, who are incapable of defending their 
own. Let them therefore underftand, that whether their charaéterif- 
tic be cruelty or weaknefs, we will neither confide in the one; nor 
fhare in the mifchievous confequences of the other. We will remain 
fixed to that fpot where fortune and Providence have eltablithed the 
foundations of our rifing empire, by the agency of our own fortitude 
and virtue. If England thinks that fhe can pufh us from the folid 
bafis on which we now ftand firm, let her approach with all her re- 
maining forces, and make the dangerousexperiment. If, on the con- 
trary, fhe has had fufficient experience of her own weaknefs, and 
wifhes to give the world and herfelf fome interval of repofe, let her, 
as a preliminary, defilt from all the fchemes of wild and fruitlefs 
ambition. Let her equally Tay atide the projects of fraud and vio- 
lence; nor attempt, by the contemptible arts of crooked policy, to dee 
ceive thofe whom fhe is unable to conquer. Let her meet the Ameri- 
cans with fincerity and magnanimity ; let her make all the atonement 
which is within her power to thofe fhe has injured, by defiiting from 
new attempts to injure. As to our independence, in the amplet 
fenfe that can be given to the term, we do not afk it of England or 
her minifters, becaufe it is not theirs to give; we already hold it 
from Heaven and the points of our fwords; and upon thefe alone 
fhall we depend for its prefervation. Yet if fhe fairly and honour- 
ably treat with us upon thefe terms, we fhall acknowledge it as 4 
proof of her fincerity, and accept it as a pledge of offered ~ 
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By thefe means, the memory of paft injuries may be gradually obli- 
serated, and fhe may yet find, in a participation of our commerce, 
the fureft prop of her declining opulence, and in our returning affec- 
tion and future alliance, no contemptible fupport of her remaining 
empire. But let her at length underftand the real limits of her 
power, and defiit from the attempt to unite and reconcile contradic- 
tions. The two alternatives are indeed before her, and the may take 
her choice; a firm and profitable peace, accompanied with the inde- 

ndence of the colonies, or a war of hatred, revenge, and fury, to 
reduce the Americans to fervitude, or perifh in the attempt. More 
than this, neither fortune, nor Heaven allows; nor her own ungo- 
vernable madnefs, which has compelled the Americans to feize that 
independence which fhe now in vain endeavours to withhold, and 
completed the difmemberment of the empire.” 

Having exhibited with fo much fpirit, juftice, and accuracy 
the thoughts and views of the friends of America, Mr. Day en- 
quires into the probable meafures of government. He then apo- 
logizes for having given way to the impulfe he felt for laying 
his reflections before the Public; and at Jength, he concludes by 
explaining, with a becoming fortitude, the motives which have 
compelled him to deteft the American war. 
. This fhort analyfis is fufficient to convey to our Readers the 
intention of thefe REFLECTIONS; and from the extracts we 
have given they will be enabled to judge of Mr. Day’s ability 
and ftyle of compofition. In our opinion, his reafonings are 
clofe, his manner keen without indifcretion, and his language 
forcible: we cannot, therefore, but recommend his performance 
to the ferious attention of the Public. 

To conclude, there is one obfervation which the example of 
Mr. Day has fuggefted to us; and which we beg to throw out 
in the prefent fituation of affairs. ‘The corruption of Minifters 
has, of late years, been fo great, that they have bribed almoft 
every man of letters into their fervice, and have difcovered an 
extreme folicitude to deceive the Public by their venal publica- 
tions. Hence it has naturally followed, that anonymous pam- 
phlets have funk into fo much difcredit, that they are feldom 
read, and that no faith or truft is repofed inthem. Unlike to 
fuch writers, and unawed by the terrors of power, the Author, 
whole reflections are now before us, gives his name to the world; 
and ftands forward to avow the fentiments he has publifhed. [et 
were to be wifhed, that all political writers would imitate his 
difintereftednefs. The liberty of the prefs would then appear in 
its brighteft glory. Motives of prudence would then reprefs 
the unprincipled infolence of hired rhetoricians ; and minifters 
would not dare to affect a contempt of the cenfures of refpeét- 
able men and incorrupt citizens. The fervour of the people 
would be kept alive; they would. be exaétly informed of their 
due and proper importance, and be able to found thofe alarms 
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which give inftruction to Kings. They, would. be taught tg 
defpife and to punifh thofe abominable ftatefmen, who are eager 
to exercife their rapacity and not their virtues} whofe felfithne(s 
is their only idol; and who, difregarding the fortunes of the 
nation which they are called to govern, are contented with the 
confequence ard gratifications that are afforded by the pride of 
office and the trappings of greatnefs. S 
o 
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Art. II. Nichols’s Memoirs of the late Mr. William Bowyer, cons 
CLUDED. See our lait Month’s Review. 


AVING given a brief view of the materials of which this 

- elaborate work is compofed, and of the various kinds of 
entertainment and information which it will afford to the curious 
and inquifitive Reader, we now proceed to the {pecimens of li- 
terary hiftory promifed in our laft: Vid. Review for October, 
Pp. 273. : 

The firft of thefe fpecimens is the account here given of that 
very eminent writer,. the Jate Bifhop Warburton : 

* This learned prelate was born at Newark upon Tent, Dec. 24, 
1698. His father was George Warburton, ah attorney, and towns 
clerk of the place, in which this his eldeit fon received his birth and 
education, The family of Dr. Warburton came Originally from the 
county of Chefter. Mr. George Warburton died about the year 
1700, leaving his widow with two fons and two daughters, of which 
the fecond fon, George, died young; but of the datghters, one ftill 
furvives her brother. The Bifhop received the early part of his edu- 
cation under Mr. Wefton, then mafter of Okeham fchool in Rutland- 
fhire; where he fhewed no indication of fuperior genius. His origi- 
nal defignation was to the profeflion of his father ; and he was accord- 
ingly: placed clerk to an attorney, with whom he remained entil he 
was qualified to engage in bufinefs on his own account. He was 
then admitted to one of the courts at Wefimini.er, and for fome years 
continued the employment of an attorney and folicitor at the place of 
his birth. The fuccefs he met with as a man of bufinefs was pro- 
bably not great, It was certainly infufficient to induce him to de- 
vote the reit of his life to it; and it is probable, that his want of en- 


‘couragement might tempt him to turn his thoughts towards a pro- 
‘feffion in which his literary acquifitions would be more valuable, and 


in which he might more eafily pucfue the bent of his inclination. 
He appears to have brought from f{chool more learning than was re- 
quifite for a practifing lawyer. This might rather impede than fore 
ward his progrefs, as it has been generally obferved, that an attention 
to literary concerns, and the buttie of an attorney’s office, with only 
a moderate fhare of bufinefs, are wholly incompatible; it is there- 
fore no wonder that he preferred retirement to noife, and relinquifhed 
what advantages he might expect from the law. 

‘ In the year 1724, his firft'work, confifting of tranflations from 
Cefar, Pliny, Claudian, and others, appeared, under the title of 
** Mefcellaneous Tranflations, in Profe and Verfe, from Roms Poets, 
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Orators, and Hiftorians.” It is dedicated to his early patron, Sir Ro- 
bert Sutton; andYcents .to have laid the foundation of his firtt eccle- 
faftical prefermen}. At this period, it is probable, he had not aban- 
doned his profeffian, though it is certain he did not attend to it much 
longer. Adouvt Chriftmas 1726, he came to London, and while there, 
was introduced to Theobald, Concanen, and others of Mr. Pope’s 
enemies, with whofe converfation he was extreniely pleafed. It was 
at this-time that he wrote a letter * to Concanen, dated jan. 2, 1726, 
which by accident falling into the hands of the Jate Dr. Akenfide, 
was produced to moft of that gentleman’s friends, and by that means 
became the fubject of much fpeculation. About this time he alfo 
communicated to Theobald fome notes on Shak{peare, which after 
wards appeared in that critic’s edition of our great dramatic poet. In 
1727, his fecond work, entitled, ** A Critical and Phifofophical En- 

viry into the Caufes of Prodigies and Miracles, as related by-Hilto- 
rians,” &c. was publifhed. He was at this time in Orders, and on 

the 25th of April 1728, had the honour to be in the King’s Litt of 
Mafters of Arts, created at Cambridge on his Majelty’s viiit to that 

tniverfity. in the fame year, he was prefented by Sir Robert Sutton 

to the reftory of Burnt Broughton in the county of Lincoln, a living 

which he retained till his death, at which he fpent a confiderable 

part of his middle life in a ftudious retirement, devoted entirely to 

letters; and there planned, and in part executed, fome of his moft 

important works. Several years-elapfed, after obtaining this prefer- 
ment, before Mr. Warburton appeared again in the world + as a 

writer. In 1736, he exhibited a plan of a new edition of Velleius 
Paterculus, which he printed in the ** Brdlictheque Lritaunique, pour les 
Mois Fuillet, Aout, JF Sept. 1736. Ala Haye.” The delign never , 
was completed. Dr. Middleton, tn a letter to him, dated April 9, 

1737, returns him thanks for his Jetters as well as the Journal, which, 
fays he, ** came to my hands foon after the date of my latt. I had be- 
fore feen the force of your critical-genius very fuccefsfully employed 
on Shak{peare, but did not know you had ever tried it on the Latin 
authors. I am pleafed with feveral of your emendations, and tran~ 
fcribed them into the margin of my edi:ions, though not equally with 
them all. It is a laudable and liberal amufement, to try now and 
then in our reading the fuccefs of a conjecture; but in the prefens 
flate of the generality of the old writers, it can hardly be thought a 
ftudy fir to employ a life upon, at leaft nor worthy, I am fare, of your 
talents and induftry, which, inftead of trifling on words, feem calcu- 
lated rather to correét the opinions and manners of the world.” 
Thefe fen:iments of his friend appear to have had their due weight ; 
for, from that time, the intended edition was lid afide, and never 
afterwards refumed. 

‘ It was in this year, 1736, that he may be faid to have emerged 
from the obfcurity of a private life into the notice of the world. ‘Ihe 
firft publication which rendered him afterwards famous now appeared, 
under the title of ** The Alliance between Church and State ; or, the 
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* Publithed in Malone’s Supplement to Shak{peare. 
_t An ** Apology for Sir Robert Sutton” in the affair of the Cha- 
titable Corporation hath been attribyied to his pen, 
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Neceflity and Equity of an Eftablifhed Religion and a Teft Law; 
demonftrated from the Effence and End of Civil Society, upon the 
fundamental Principles of the Law of Nature and Nations.” At the 
end was announced the fcheme of ‘‘ The Divine Legation of Mofes,” 
in which he had at this time made a confiderable progrefs, The frp 
volume of this work was publifhed in January 1737-8, under the title 
of ‘* The Divine Legation of Mofes demonitrated on the Principles 
of a religious Deift, from the Omiilion of the Doctrine of a future 
State of Rewards and Punifhments in the Jewith Difpenfation. Jn 
Six Books. By William Warburton, M. A. Author of the Alliance 
between Church and State;” and met with a reception which neither 
the fubjeét, nor the manner in which it was treated, feemed to au- 
thorife. Ic was, as the Author afterwards obferved, fallen upon in 
fo outrageous and brutal a manner, as had been {carce pardonable, 
had it been ‘* The Divine Legation of Mahomet,”—Ir produced fe. 
veral anfwers, and fo much abufe from the Authors of ** The Weekly 
Mifcellany,” that in lefs than two months he was conftrained to dee 
fend himfelf, in ‘* A Vindication of the Author of the Divine Lega. 
tion of Mofes, from the Afperfions of the Country Clergyman’s 
Letter in the Weekly Mifcellany of February 24, 1737-8,” 8vo. 

‘© Mr. Warburton’s extraordinary merit had now attracted the no- 
tice of the Heir apparent to the crown, in whofe immediate fervice 
we find him, in June 1738, when he publifhed ‘‘ Faith working b 
Charity to Chriftian Edification, a Sermon, preached at the laf epit 
copal Vifitation for Confirmation in the Diocefe of Lincoln; with a 
Preface, thewing the Reafons of its Publication; and a Poftfcript, 
occafioned by fome Letters lately publifhed in the Weekly Mifcellany. 
By William Warburton, M. A. Chaplain to his Royal Highnefs the 
Prince of Wales.” A fecond Edition of ‘** The Divine Legation” 
alfo appeared in November 1738, In March 1739, the world was in 
danger of being deprived of this extraordinary genius by an intermit- 
ting fever, which with fome difficulty was relieved by a plentiful ufe 
of the bark. The ‘* Effay on Man’’ had been now publifhed fome 
years; and it is univerfally fuppofed, that the Author had, in the 
compofition of it, adopted the philofophy of the Lord Bolingbroke, 
whom, on this occafion, he had followed as his guide, without un- 
gerftanding the tendency of his principles. In 1738, M. de Croufaz 
wrote fome remarks on it, accufing the author of Spinozifm and Na- 
turalifm; which falling into Mr. Warburton’s hands, he publifhed a 
defence of the firft epiftle, and foon after of the remaining three, in 
feven letrers ; of which fix were printed in 1739, and the feventh in 
Tune 1740, under the title of *‘ A Vindication of Mr. Pope’s Effay 
on Man, by the Author of the Divine Legation.”” The opinion 
which Mr. Pope conceived of thefe defences, as well as of their au- 
thor, will be be‘t feen in his Letters. In confequence, a firm friend- 
fhip was eftablifhed between them, which continued with undimi- 
nifhed fervour until the death of Mr. Pope, who, during the re- 
mainder of his life, paid a deference and refpect to his friend’s 
judgment and abilities, which will be confidered by many as almoft 
bordering on fervility. In 1741, the fecond Part of the ‘* Divine 
Legation,” in two Parts, containing Books IV. V. VI. was publithed; 
as was alfo a fecond edition of the ‘* Alliance between Church and 

State.’ 
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grate.” In the fummer of that year Mr. Pope and Mr. Warburton, 
in acountry ramble, took Oxford in their way, where they parted; 
Mr, Pope, after one day’s ftay, going weftward; and Mr, Warbur- 
ton, who ftayed a day after him, to vifit Dr, Coneybeare, then Dean 
of Chrift’s Charch, returning to London. On that day, the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Leigh, fent a meffage to his lodgings, with the ufual 
compliment, to know if a Doétor’s degree in Divinity would be ace 
ceptable to him; to which fuch anfwer was returned as fo civil a 
meflage deferved. About the fame time, Mr. Pope had the like offer 
made him of a Doétor’s degree in Law, which he feemed difpofed to 
accept until he learnt that fome impediment had been thrown in the 
way of his friend’s receiving the compliment iatended for him by the 
Vice-chancellor. He then abfolutely refufed that propofed to him- 
felf, Both the degrees were therefore laid afide ; and the Univerfity 
of Oxford loft fome reputation by the conduct of this bufinefs, being 
thus deprived of the honour of two names, which certainly would 
have reflected credit on the fociety in which they were to have been 
enrolled. Mr. Pope’s affection for Mr. Warburton was of fervice to 
him in more refpects than merely increafing his fame. He introduced 
and warmly recommended him to molt of his friends, and amongtt 
the reft to Ralph Allen, Efg; of Prior Park, whofe niece he fome 
years afterwards married, and whofe great fortune at length came to 
his only fon. In confequence of this introduction, we find Mr. War- 
burton at Bath in 1742; @#ere he printed a fermon, which had been 
reached at the Abbey-church, on the 24th of Odtober, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. Allen’s favourite charity, the General Hofpital or Infirmary. 
In this year alfo, he printed a Differtation * on the Origin of Books of 
Chivalry, at the end of Jarvis’s Preface to a tranflation of Don 
Quixote, which Mr. Pope tells him, he had not got over two para- 
graphs of, before he cried out, Aut Era/mus, aut Diadbolus. 
© In 1742, Mr. Warburton publifhed ** A Critical and Philofophi- 
cal Commentary on Mr. Pope’s Efflay on Man. In which is contained 
a Vindication of the faid Effay from the Mifreprefentation of M. de 
Refnal, the French Tranflator, and of M. de Croufaz, Profeffor of 
Philofophy and Mathematics in the Academy of Laufanne, the Come 
mentator.” It was at this period, when Mr. Warburton had the en- 
tire confidence of Mr. Pope, that he advifed him to complete the 
Dunciad, by changing the hero, and adding to it a fourth book. 
This was accordingly executed in 1742, and publifhed early in 1743, 
with notes by our author, who, in confequence of it, received his 
fhare of the fatire which Mr. Cibber liberally beftowed on both Mr, 
Pope and his annotator, 
_* In the latter end of the fame year, he publifhhed complete edi- 
tions of “* The Effay on Man,” and ‘‘ The Effay on Criticifm;” 
and from the fpecimen which he there exhibited of his abilities, it 
may be prefumed, Mr. Pope determined to commit the publication 
of thofe works, which he fhould leave, to Mr. Warburton’s care. 
At Mr. Pope’s defire, he, about this time, revifed and corrected the 
“Effay on Homer,” as it now flands in the laft edition of that tranf- 





* Cenfured very effe€tually by Tyrwhitt. Vid. Malone’s Supple- 
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lation. The publication of ‘‘ The Dunciad” was the laf fervicg 
which our author rendered Mr. Pope in his life-time. After a Jin. 
gering and tedious illnefs, the event of which had beea long forefcen, 
this great poet died on the zoth of May 1744; and by his will, dateq 
the 12th of the preceding December, bequeathed to Mr. Warburton 
one half of his library, and the property of all fuch of his works al. 
ready printed as he had not otherwife difpofed of or alienated, and 
all the profits which fhould arife from any edition to be prinred after 
his death : but at the fame time dire€ted that they fhould be publithea 
without any future alterations. 

« {n 1744, Mr. Warburton turned his attention to the feveral at. 
¢acks which had been made on the ‘* Divine Legation,” and defended 
himfelf in a manner which, if it did not prove him to be poflefled of 
much humility or diffidence, at leaft demonftrated, that he knew how 
to wield the weapons of controverfy with the hand of a matter. Hig 
firft defence now appeared, under the title of ‘* Remarks on feveral 
occafional reflections, in Anfwer to the Rev. Dr. Middleton Dr. Po. 
cocke *, the Matter of the Charter Houfe +, Dr. Richard Grey, and 
others; ferving to explain and juftify divers Paflages in The Divine 
Legation, objected to by thofe learned Writers. Uo which is added, 
A General Review of the Argument of the Divine Legation, as tar as 
jt is yet advanced; wherein is confidered the Relation the feveral 
Parts bear to each other and the whole. Together with an Appendix, 
in Anfwer to a Jate Pamphlet, intituled, An Examination of Mr. 
W—’s fecond Propofition.” This was followed next year by 
** Remarks on feveral occafional Refleétions, in Anfwer to the Rev. 
Doétors Stebbing and Sykes; ferving to explain and juflify the Two 
Differtations in the Divine Legation, concerning the Command to 
Abraham to offer up his Son, and the Nature of the Jewith Theo- 
cracy, objected to by thefe learned Writers. Part II. and Jaft.” Both 
thefe anfwers are couched in thofe high terms of confident fuperiority, 
which marked almott every performance that fell from his pen during 
the remainder of his life. 

‘ On the sth of September 1745, the friendhhip between him and 
Mr. Allen was more clofely cemented by his marriage with Mifs 
Tucker, who furvived him, and is now (1781) the wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Smith. 

‘ Atthis junGure the kingdom was under a great alarm, occa- 
fioned by the rebellion breaking out in Scotland. ‘Thofe who withed 
well to the then eflablifhed government, found it neceffary to exert 
every effort which ¢ould be ufed againit the invading enemy. The 
clergy were not wanting on their part; and no one did more fervice 
than Mr, Warburton, who printed three excellent and feafonable 
fermons at this important crifis: 1. ** A faithfol Portrait of Popery, 
by which it ts feen to be the Reverfe of Chriftianity, as ic is the De- 
ftruction of Morality, Piety, and Civil Liberty. Preached at St. 
James’s, Wefiminiter, O&. 1745.” II, ** A Sermon occafioned by 
the prefent unnatural Rebellion, &c. preached in Mr. Allen’s Chapel, 
at Prior-Park, near Bath, Nov. 1745.” ILI. ‘* The Nature of Na- 
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sional Offences truly flated.—Preached on the General Faft-Day, 
Dec. 18) 1745+ 1746.” panel 

¢ On account of the laft of thefe fermons, he was again involved 
in 2 controverfy with his former antagonift, Dr. Stebbing, which oc- 
cafioned ‘* An Apological Dedication to the Rev. Dr. Henry Steb- 
bing, in Aniwer to his Cenfure and Mifreprefentattons of the Sermon 
reached on the General Patt, &c.” 
¢ Notwithitanding his great connections, his acknowledged abili- 
ties, and his eftablithed reputation; a reputation founded on the 
durable bafis of learning, and upheld by the decent and attentive 

erformance of every duty incident to his ftation; yet we do not 
find that he received any addition to the preferment given him in 
1728, by Sir Robert Sutton (except the Chaplainfhip to the Prince 
of Wales), until April #746, when he was unanimoutly called by the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn to be their preacher. 

‘ In November he publifhed “* A Sermon preached on the Thankf 
giving appointed to be obferved the gth of Oétober, for the Sup- 

refion of the late unnatural rebellion.”” In 1747 appeared his 
edition of Shakfpeare, and his Preface to Clariffa; and in the fame 
year he publifhed, 1. ** A Letter from an Author to a Member of 
Parliament concerning Literary Property.” IE ‘* Preface to Mrs. 
Cockburn’s Remarks upon the Principles and Reafonings of Dr. 
Rutherforth’s Efay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue,” &c.: 
Il. * Preface to a Critical Enquiry into the Opinions and Practice 
of the ancient Philofophers, concerning the Nature of a Future State, 
and their Method of teaching by double Doétrine.” (By Mr. Towne) 
1747, 2d edition. In 1748, a third edition of ‘* The Alliance be- 
tween Church and State, corrected and enlarged.” 

‘In 1749, @ very extraordinary attack was made on the moral 
character of Mr. Pope, from a quarter where it‘could be the leaft ex- 
peéted. His ‘‘ Guide, Philofopher, and Friend,” Lord Bolingbroke, 
publifhed a book which he had formerly lent Mr. Pope in MS. 
The Preface to this work, written by Mr. Mallet, contained an accu- 
fation of Mr. Pope’s having clandeftinely printed [but it was never 
publifhed] an edition of his Lordthip’s performance, without his leave 
orknowledge. A defence of the pcet foon after made its appear- 
ance, which was univerfally afcribed to Mr. Warburton, and was 
afterwards owned by him. It was called, *‘ A Le:ter to the Editor 
of the Letters on the Spirit of Patriotifm, the Idea of a Patriet King, 
and the State of Parties, &c. occafioned by the Editor’s Advertife- 
ment,” &c. which foon afterwards produced an abufive pamphlet, 
under the title of *‘ A familiar Epiftle to the moft impudent Mar 
living ;” a performance, as hath been truly obferved, couched in 
Jangeage bad enough to difgrace even gaols and pgarrets. About this 
time the publication of Dr. Middleton’s Enquiry concerning the mi 
taculous Powers, gave rife to a controverfy, which was managed 
with great warmth and afperity on both fides; and not much to the 
credit of either partys On this occafion Mr.. Warburton publifhed 
an excellent performance, written with a degree of candour and tem- 
per, which, it is to be lamented, he did not always exercife. The 
tile of it was, ‘* Yulian; or, A Difcourfe concerning the Earth- 
quake and fiery Eruption which defeated that Emperor’s attempt to 
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rebuild the Temple at Jerufalem, 1750.” A fecond edition of this 
difcourfe ‘‘ with additions,’ appeared in 1751, in which year he 
gave the Public his edition of Mr. Pope’s Works, with notes, in nine 
volumes Svo. ; and in the fame year printed ** An Anfwer to a Let. 
ter to Dr. Middleton, inferted in a Pamphlet intituled, The Argu. 
ment of the Divine Legation fairly ftated,” &c.; and ‘* An Account 
of the Prophecies of Arife Evans, the Welch Prophet in the laft Cen- 
tury * ;” the latter of which pieces afterwards fubjeted him to much 
ridicule. 

‘In 1753, Mr. Warburton publifhed the firfl volume of a courfe 
of fermons preached at Lincoln’s Inn, intituled, ‘* The Principles of 
Natural and Revealed Religion occafionally opened and explained ;” 
and this, in the fubfequent year, was followed by a fecond. After 
the Public had been fome time promifed, it may, from the alarm 
which was taken, be almolt faid threatened with, the appearance of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Works, they were about this time printed. The 
known abilities and infidelity of this nobleman had created apprehen- 
fions, in the minds of many people, of the pernicious effects of his 
doctrines ; and nothing but the appearance of his whole force could 
have convinced his friends, how little there was to be dreaded from 
arguments againit religion fo weakly fupported. Many anfwers were 
foon publifhed, but none with more acutenefs, folidity, and fpright- 
linefs, than ‘* A View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy in two Let- 
ters to a Friend, 1754;” the third and fourth letters were publifhed 
in 1755, with another edition of the two former; and in the fame 
year a fmaller edition of the whole; which, though it came into the 
world without a name, was univerfally afcribed to Mr. Warburton, 
and afterwards publicly owned by him. To fome copies of this is 
prefixed an excellent complimentary epiftle from the Prefident Mon- 


tefquieu, dated May 25, 1754. 


* At this advanced period of his life, that preferment which his 
abilities might have claimed, and which had hitherto been withheld, 
feemed to be approaching towards him. In September 1754, he was 
appointed one of his Majefty’s Chaplains in Ordinary; and in the 
mext year was prefented to a Prebend { in the cathedral of Durham, 
on the death of Dr. Mangey. About the fame time the degree of 
Door of Divinity was conferred on him by Dr. Herring, then 
Archbifhop of Canterbury. A new impreffion of The Divine Lega- 
tion being now called for, he printed a fourth edition of the firft Part 
of it, corrected and enlarged, divided into two volumes, with a dedi- 
cation to the Ear! of Hardwicke. The fame year appeared ‘ A Ser- 
mon preached before his Grace Charles Duke of Marlborough, Pre- 
fident, and the Governors of the Hofpital for the Small Pox and for 
Inoculation, at the Parifh Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, April the 





* Annexed to the firft volume of Dr. Jortin’s Remarks on Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftory. 

t Soon after he obtained this preferment, he wrote Remarks on 
Neal's Hiftory of the Puritans, in the margin of that copy of Neal 


which belongs to the cathedral Library of Durham. Mr. Prince of 
Oxford hath a tranfcript. 
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24th, 1755.” And in 1756, ** Natural and Civil Events the Inftru- 
ments of God’s Moral Government, a Sermon, preached on the latt 
public Faft-day, at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel.” In 1757, a pamphlet 
was publifhed called ** Remarks on Mr. David Hume’s Effay on the 
Natural Hiftory of Religion ;” which is faid to have been compofed 
of marginal obfervations, made by Dr. Warburton, on reading Mr. 
Hume’s book; and which gave fo much offence to the author ani- 
madverted upon, that he thought it of importance enough to deferve 
articular mention in the fhort account of his life. 

‘ On the 11th of O&ober in this year, our author was advanced to 
the deanry of Briitol; and in 1758, republifhed the fecond Part of 
«© The Divine Legation,” divided into two Parts, with a Dedication 
to the prefent Earl of Mansfield, which deferves to be read by every 
perfon who efteems the well-being of fociety as a concern of any im- 
portance. At the latter end of the next year, Dr, Warburton received 
the honour, fo juftly due to his merit, of being dignified with the 
mitre, and promoted to the vacant See of Gloucefter. He was con- 
fecrated on the zoth of January 1760, and on the 30th of the fame 
month preached before the Houfe of Lords. In the next year, he 
printed “* A Rational Account of the Nature and End of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper.” In 1762, he publithed ‘‘ The Doétrine 
of Grace; or the Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit vindicated 
from the Infults of Infidelity and the Abufes of Fanaticifm,” 2 vo- 
lumes 1zmo; and in the fucceeding year drew upon himfelf much 
illiberal abufe from fome writers * of the popular party, on occafion 
of his complaint in the Houfe of Lords, on the 15th of Nov, 1763, 
againft Mr. Wilkes for putting his name to certain notes on the in-~ 
famous ** Effay on Woman.” 

* In 1765, another edition of the fecond Part of ** The Divine 
Legation” was publifhed, as volumes III. 1V. and V.; the two Parts 
printed in 1755 being confidered as volumes I. and I[. It was this 
edition which produced the well known controverfy between him and 
Dr. Lowth. On this occafion was publifhed ** The fecond Part of 
an Epiftolary Correfpondence between the Bifhop of Gloucefter and 
the late Profeflor of Oxford, without an Imprimatur, 7. ¢. without a 
Cover to the violated Laws of Honour and Society, 1766.” In 1776, 
he gave a new edition of ** The Alliance between Church and State,” 
and a ‘“‘ Sermon preached before the incorporated Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts; at the Anniverfary Meet- 
ing in the Parifh Church of St. Mary-le-bow.” Thenext year pro- 
duced a third volume of his fermons, dedicated to Lady Mansfeld ; 
and with this, and a fingle ** Sermon preached at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, April 30, 1767, before his Royal Highnefs Edward Duke of 
York, Prefident; and the Governors of the London Hofpital, &c.”’ he 
clofed his literary labours, 

_* His faculties continued unimpaired for fome time after this pe- 
nod; and in 1769 he gave confiderable affiftance ¢ to Mr. Raffhead, 


* See Churchill’s Duellift. 

t His Lordfhip gave no other affiftance to Mr. Ruffhead, than a 
bundle of original letters, of Mr. Pope and his correfpondents, with 
other papers; but no part of the Memoirs was written by the Bithop. 
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in his Life of Mr. Pope. He transferred 5001. to Lord Mansfield, 
Judge Wilmot, and Mr. Charles Yorke, upon truft, to found a Lecs 
ture, in the form of a courfe of fermons, to prove the truth of revealed 
religion in general, and of the Chriftian in particular, from the com. 
pletion of the prophecies in the Old and New Teftament. which re: 
late to the Chriltian church, efpecially to the apoftacy of Papal Rome, 
To this foundation we owe the admirable Introductory Leétures of 
Hurd, and the well-adapted Continuation of Halifax and Bagot. 

‘ I¢ is a melancholy reflection, that a life fpent in the conftant pore 
fuit of knowledge frequently terminates in the lofs of thofe powers, 
the cultivation and improvement of which are attended to with tog 
ttriét and unabated a degree of ardour. This was in fome degree the 
misfortune of Dr. Warburton. Like Swift and the great Duke of 
Marlborough, he gradually funk into a fituation in which it was a fas 
tigue to him to enter into general converfation. There were, however, 
a few old and valuable friends in whofe company, even to the laft, his 
mental faculties were exerted in their wonted force ; and at fuch times 
he would appear cheerful for feveral hours, and on the departure of 
his friends retreat as it were within himfelfs This melancholy habit 
was aggravated by the lofs of his only fon, avery promifing young 
gentleman, who died of a confumption but a fhort time before the 
Bifhop, who himfelf refigned to fate in the Sift year of his age. A 
neat marble monument has been lately erected in the cathedral of 
Glouceiter, with this infcription— 

‘* To the Memory of - 
Witttam Warsurton, D.D. 
For more than 19 Years Bifhop of this See, 
A Prelate 
Of the moft fublime Genius, and exquifite Learningy 
Both which Talents 
He employed, through a long Life, 
In the Support 
Of what he firmly believed, 
THe CuHRIsTIAN RELIGION 3 
And 
Of what he efteemed the beft Eftablifhment of it, 
THe Cuurcu of Encianp. 
He was born at Newark upon Trent, 
Dec..24, 1698. 
Was confecrated Bisnor of Gloucefter, 
Jan. 20, 1760, 
Died at his Palace, in this City, 
June 7, 1779. 
And was buried near.¢ais Place.” 
¢ Beneath the entablature is his head in a medallion.’ : 
We are informed by Mr. Nichols, that a complete and ele- 
ant edition of this learned Prelate’s writings is intended for 
the Public, by his all-accomplifhed friend, the Bifhop of Wor- 
cefter, A tribute due to fuch diftinguifhed merit : and we doubt 
not but that it will be difcharged in a manner every way worthy 


of the memory of one great Prelate, and the abilities of ae 
or 
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Nor is this only the tribute of juftice to learning ; but of grati« 


tude to friendfhip. 
We fha!l conclude our extraéts of this work with the account 


which the Editor hath given us of two perfons of far different 
fame; viz. William Lauder, and Auditor Benfon—both of them 
Editors of Johnfton, the old Scotch Phyfician’s Latin verfion of 
David’s Pfalms: the former immortalized by his own infamy, 


and the latter by Pope’s Dunciad, 
‘ William Lauder was a Scotchman, educated at the Univerficy of 
Edinburgh, where he finifhed his fludies with reputation, and ac- 
uired a confiderable knowledge of the Latin tongue. He afterwards 
taught with fuccefs in the clafs of Humanity * fladents who were res 
commended to him by the Profeffor thereof. In 1734, he received a 
tetimonial from the heads of the Univerfity, certifying that he was a 
fit perfon to teach Humanity in any fchool or college whatever; and 
jin 1742 he was recommended by Mr. Patrick Cuming and Mr. Colin 
Maclaurin, Profeffors of Church Hiflory and Mathematics, to the 
matterfhip of the Grammar-fchool at Dundee, then vacant. Whether 
he fucceeded in this application or not, is uncertain; but afterwards 
we find him in London, contriving to ruin the reputation of Milton ; 
an attempt which énded in the deftruction of his own. His reafon 
for this attack probably fprang from the virulence of a violent party 
fpirit, which triamphed over every principle of honour or honefty. 
He began firft to retail part of his defign in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1747; and finding that his forgeries were not detected, was 
encouraged in 1751 to colleé&t them, with additions, in a volume, in- 
tituled “* An Effay on Milton’s Ufe and Imitation of the Moderns in 
his Paradife Loft.” 8vo. The fidelity of his quotations had been 
doubted by feveral people, and the falfehood of them was foon after 
demonitrated by Mr. (now Dr.) Douglas, in a pamphlet intituled 
** Milton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarifm brought again& 
him by Lauder; and Lauder himfelf convitted of feveral Forgeries 
and grofs Impofitions on the Public, 1751.” ‘The appearance of this 
detection overwhelmed Lauder with confufion. He fubfcribed a con- 
feflion, dictated by a learned friend fill living, wherein he ingenu- 
oufly acknowledged his offence, which he profefied to have been 
occafioned by the injury he had received from the difappointment of 
his expectations of profit from the publication of Johniton’s Pfalms. 
This misfortune he afcribed to the couplet in Mr. Pope’s Dunciad, 
hereafter quoted, and from thence originated his rancour ageink 
Milton. He afterwards imputed his conduct to other motives, abufed 
the few friends who continued to countenance him, and, finding that 
his character was not to be retrieved, quitted the kingdom, and went 
to Barbadoes, where he fome time taught a fchool. His behaviour 
there was mean and defpicable; and he pafled the remainder of his 
life in univerfal contempt. He died fometime about the year 1771.” 
* Mr. Benson was the fon of Sir William Benfon, formerly Sheriff 
ofLondon, He was born in 1682; and in the reign of Queen Anne 
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* So the Latin tongue is called in Scotland, from the phrafe'Claffis 
umaniorum literarum. ! 
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made a tour abroad, anes which he vifited Hanover and fome other 


German courts, and Stockholm. In 1710, he was High Sherif of 
Wilts, and foon after wrote his famous Letter to Sir Jacob Banks of 
Minehead, by birth a Swede, but naturalized; wherein he fet forth 
the miferies of the Swedes, after they had made a furrender of their 
liberties to arbitrary power, which was then making great advances 
at home. Being fummoned for this letter before the Lords of the 
Privy Council, he owned himfelf to te the author of it, in defiance 
of a profecution then ordered by the Queen’s Attorney General, and 
put his name to all the fubfequent editions, of which not lefs than 
100,000 copies were fold in our own and foreign languages. He was 
member for the borough of Shaftefbury in the firft parliament of 
George the Firft, who, in the year 1718, made him Surveyor Gene. 
ral of his works, in the place of Sir Chriflopher Wren ; by which he 
vacated his feat in parliament. He refigned this poft not long after 
to oblige the then minifter. The commentator on the Dunciad, B. iii, 
ver. 325, relates, that ‘‘ Mr. Benfon gave in a:report to the Lords, 
that their houfe, and the painted chamber adjoining, were in immediate 
danger of falling ; whereupon they met in a committee, to appoint 
fome other place to fit in while the houfe was taking down; batit 
being propofed to take the opinion of fome other builders, they found 
it in very good condition. Upon this the Lords were going to addrefs 
the King againft Benfon for fuch a mifreprefentation ; but the Earl of 
Sunderland, then Secretary of State, gave them affurance that his 
Majefty would remove him ; which was done accordingly, In favour 
-of this man, proceeds the note, the famous Sir Chriftopher Wren, 
who had been Architeét to the Crown for above 50 years, built mof 
of the churches in London, laid the firft tone of Sr. Paul’s, and lived 
to finifhit, had been difplaced from his employment at the age of near 
go years.” On the reftgnation of this office, Mr. Benfon received a fhort 
time after an afignment of a confiderable debt due to the Crown in 
Ireland, and alfo the reverfion of one of the two offices of Auditor of 
the Impreft, which he enjoyed after the death of Mr. Edward Harley. 
He attended King George I. in a vifit which he made to his German 
dominions, and while there gave directions for that curious water- 
work in the gardens of Herenhaufen which is known to excel the 
famous fountain of S:. Cloud in France, If we may compare {mall 
things with great, the water was laid into the town of Shaftfbury from 
a farm at a mile diftance, by a horfe engine erected at his expence ; 
but the yearly profits not aniwering the fund and repairs, it failed in 
about four years, and was renewed again 1714. In the prime of his 
life few perfons were more diitinguilhed by the characters of the fine 
gentleman, the fcholar, the ftate(man, and the patriot; but in the 
latter part of it, he lived very retired, chiefly at Wimbketon in Surry, 
where he died February 2, 1754. He was a great admirer of Milton 
and Johnifton, on which account Pope mentions him in the Dunciad: 


“* On two unequal crutches propt he came, 
Milton’s on this, on that one Johnfton’s name.” 


To do honour to Milton, he ereéted a monument to his memory in 
Weftminfter Abbey, employed Mr. Tanner to engrave a medal of 
him, and paid Mr. Dobfon for tranflating the Paradife Loft into 
Latin. His own publications were, * Virgil’s Hufbandry, wae 
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Bilay on the Georgics; being the Second Book, tranflated into Eng- 
ith Verfe : to which are added, the Latin Text, and Mr. Dryden's 
Verfion, with Notes critical and rultic, 1724,” 8vo.; and ** Letters 
concerning Poetical Tranflations, and Virgil’s and Milton’s Arts of 
Verfe, &c. 1739.” 

Our Author is intitled to the thanks of the curious for the 
pains he takes to gratify them in matters which lie out of the 
reach of common inftruction; and we wifh him fuccefs and en- 


couragement in his future enquiries and purfuits. B-d.-k 





—_—_- 


Art. Ill. Colle@ions for the Hiftory of Worcefterfoire. Vol. Il. [By 
Dr. Nafh.] Folio. 21. 12s. 6d. T. Payne, &c. 1782. 


General idea of the plan and execution of the firft volume 

. of this very laborious undertaking, was given in our Re- 
view, Vol. LXV. p. 257; and the work is now completed 
with the fame care and attention that were manifefted in the 
former publication. But the local nature of ecclefiaftical anti- 
tiquities, and the defcent of manors from family to family, 
through all their marriages and alienations, of which the prin- 
cipal part of the work neceflarily confifts, furnifh very little to 
intereft the general reader; of this little we fhall, however, fpe- 
cify a few inftances. Under the article Kidderminfter, the 
Author has given a very circumftantial and fatisfactory hiftorical 
account of that town, its trade and population: together with 
acharacter and portrait of the celebrated Mr. Baxter, who was 
many years the minifter there. In treating of the parifh of Ma- 
thon, on the borders of Herefordfhire, a place famous for cyder 
and perry, we are furnifhed with the moft approved procefs for 
making thofe delicious liquors. 7 

In reference to a genealogical table of the family of Percy of 
Worcefter, a branch from the Northumberland; family, we are 
gratified with fome curious remarks on the orthography of fur- 
names; of which great difagreements occur in the fubfcription 
toold writings. So little was precifion attended to in the fpell- 
ing of names, that relations of the neareft affinity often varied 
from each other in their fignatures; each taking up any come 
bination of letters that did but exprefs the found. Among fe- 
veral other inftances produced to illuftrate this obfervation, the 
moft extraordinary is that of the family above mentioned, twenty- 
three variations being found in fpelling fo fhort a name as Percy! 
The name however is truly written as here exprefled ; being de- 
tived from their original domain of Perci or Percy, in lower 
Normandy. : 

At the hamlet of Red Ditch, in the parifh of Tardebigg, 
there is a confiderable manufacture of; needles, in which about 
four hundred perfons are employed, and two thoufand more in. 
the neighbourhood, .As inconfiderable a thing 2s a needle ss. 
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be deemed, it is a pregnant inftance of the advantages of many. 
facture in improving the value of a raw material, Our Author 
obferves, that the eye is punched four times; and he adds, * how 
many hands and engines it pafles through, from the ore to the 
{mall wire, I know not, but from the wire to the perfeé& needle 
it certainly changes bands more than forty times. Children are 
put apprentice to the bufinefs at feven years old, and after about 
one year, an induftrious child will get half a crown a week : 
women lilsewife are employed in many branches of the bufinefs.’ 
A ftill more extraordinary inftance is cited in the article of lace, 
when he affirms, that * to manufacture a pound of flax into the 
fineft lace, requires more time than the life of man commonly 
allows !’ 

Such are the cafual articles of information and amufement 
that are thinly fcattered and fmothered among loads of genealos 
gies and boundarics ; where they lie for the ufe of thofe indes 
fatigable few, who may fearch as diligently from the impulfe of 
curiofity, as the Reviewer is bound to from duty. 

Many curious matters of antiquity are contained in an Ap- 
pendix, particularly relating to that valuable record called 
Domefday ; to that part of which refpeCing Worcefterhhire, 
the Author has added fome interefting notes: and the whole is 
offered to the Public with that modefty and liberality that cha- 
racterize the true friend to literary knowledge. N 

8 
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Art. IV. Antient Metaphyfics: or, the Science of Univerfals. Con- 


taining a further Examination of the Principles of Sir Ifaac New- ° 


ton’s Aftronomy.° Volume Second. 4to. 188. Boards. London, 
Cadell. 1782. 


F this uncommon Writer, we have delivered our opinion 

in a former Article *; and upon the prefent occafion 

we find no reafon to depart from the fentiments which, at that 
time, we fubmitted to our readers. In this volume, he pres 
fents the Public with what he terms § the fecond part of his 
great antient fyftem of Philofophy.’ It is a leading notion with 
him, that the age in which we live is exceedingly ignorant; and 
he obferves, that it is the obje& of his work to revive the phi- 
lofophy of mind. He acknowledges indeed that this philofophy 
once flourifhed in England, and continued till the days of Dr, 
Cudworth; but he fancies, that from Mr. Locke down to Da- 
vid Hume and Dr. Prieftley, the metaphyfics which have pre- 
vailed in Britain are highly abfurd and pernicious. 
After having concluded his firft volume, the Author intended 
to treat of man. * But the philofophy of mind (fays he with 
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t felf-complacency), though it be truly the only philofophy, is 
{9 little underitcod in this age, that without explaining it more, I 
erceived, that what I was to fay of man could not be underftood ; 
much lefs what would be neceffary to be faid, if | fhould live to carry 
on the work to God and Nature, I have therefore added this volume 
to my firft part, in which I hope I have explained fo clearly the na- 
tre, and difinguifhed fo accurately the feveral {peciefes of it, that 
what I fhall fay in the after parts of this work, will appear no more 
thas corollarics, or confequences of the principles here laid down.’ 
By condefcending to explain in a fecond volume what he 
imagines he had faid with great clearnefs and accuracy in the 
frit, the Author gives a fignal-proof of his inclination to en- 
lighten the prefent race of fhort-fighted mortals. He indulges, 


-at the fame time, his paffion for repetitions; and what is per- 


haps more charatteriftic of him, his pronenefs to inconfiftency. 
For, after a fubject has been explained with clearnefs and accu- 
racy, it is, furely, unneceflary to dwell upon it any longer. 

This volume is divided in five books. In the firft, Lord Mon- 
boddo treats of the diftin@lion between mind and body, and of 
the properties ofeach. It is the purpofe of the fecond to enu- 
merate and defcribe the fevera] kinds of mind. ‘The third is 
employed in explaining the feveral minds in man as diftiné& fub- 
ftances. The fourth is appropriated to an explanation of the 
origin of our ideas, and the feveral properties of mind. And in 
the fifth, the Author ventures to canvafs the principles of Sir 
Ifazc Newton’s aftronomy. 

We cannot aflert that his Lordfhip has been able to throw 
any ftrong or certain light upon the topics which have occupied 
his attention. The knowledge he has acquired of antiquity is 
limited ; and it receives a prejudice from the exceffive admira- 
tion which he pays to antient books. The fcience of metaphy- 
fics has been difcufled with great penetration and ability by 
many writers of eminence, both in France and England. But, 
unacquainted with thefe, or defpifing them, his Lordthip has 
not profited by their labours, having rather bufied himfelf in 
picking up the crude and imperfect information of antient au- 
thors, He fuppofes the fcience to have been perfect, while it 
was yet in its infancy; and the accumulated learning of mo- 
dern ages he regards as idlenefs and folly. His book, accord- 
ingly, is little better than a collection of whimfeys; and as the 
Public received with indifference his firft volume, it is probable 
that this continuation of it will not experience a warmer wel- 
come, 

To go over with him the ground which he has trod, would 
lead us into details not well fuited to the narrow limits of our 
Journa!, and would be a compliment to which the merit of his 
Lordthip'’s work has little claim. But it may amufe our Read- 
tis to have before them a fpecimen of his peculiarities, 
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Upon the tranfmigration of fouls his Lordfhip has the follow. 
ing remarks : 

* That the foul of man tranfmigrates into man, cannot, I think 
be doubted, unlefs we fhould fuppofe that there is a creation of a ate 
foul for every human body that is bora ; which no philofopker wil| 
believe, and which Synefius, the moft learned Bithop of the antient 
Chriftian church, declares he could not believe. Or, if we thould 
fuppofe this new creation, what is to become of the fouls of the de. 
parted ? They are not fit, for the greater part, to exilt in @ pure {pi- 
ritual ftate: they muft, therefore, animate fome body; and what 
body fo tit as that of man? 

* But what fhall we fay of the animal mind? Does it tranfmigrate 
into the body of man? And 1am of opinion it does not: for, as the 
animal mind cannot, as I have faid, be transformed into the intel. 
leétual mind, if we could fuppofe fuch atranfmigration, the animal 
might have the form of a man; but he would not be sea!ly a man, 
any more than an ideot or a changeling. 

‘ The greate% cithculry in this matter is, to know whether the 
human mind tianfmigrates into the brutal form. And it is the Opi- 
nion not only of the philofophers of the Eaft, but of fome of the Weft, 
particularly Plato, that the human foul may, by way of punifhment, 
be degraded to inhabit a beaft. Whether it be fo or not, is a queftion, 
which, I think, philofopkhy cannot determine: only this we know 
with certainty, that if the human intelle&t be in a brute, it muft be 
there latent, as it is in us in the womb and durirg our infancy. 

* That there mutt be atranfmigration of the animal mind from ani- 
mal to animal, and of the vegetable mind from vegetable to vege- 
table, is, I think, evident, if it be true, what I have laid down, that 
neither of thefe minds is annihilated, or perithes, any more than the 
intelle€tual. I think we alfo know with certainty, that thefe tranf- 
migrations of the animal and vegetable life are governed by certain 
roles, as well as every thing elfe in nature: but what thefe rules are, 
{ believe no philofopher ever can difcover. 

* But, what fhall we fay of that principle of motion, that elemen- 
tal life, as { call it, which is in every particle of matter? Does it 
tranf{migrate from one particle to another? And, I fay, it does nor; 
becaufe no reafon can be ailigned for fuch tranfmigration : for, as 
this life is in the miruteft particles or indivifibfe atoms, there is no 
diffolution or feparation of parts, as in the bodies of animals and ve- 
getabies; aad, confequently, the life, which animates them, conti- 
nues always in them, without tranfmigration or change of any kind.’ 

The Author has entered into a difquifition upon the diffe- 
rence between fleeping and waking; and after very gravely in- 
forming his readers, that upon this topic he was atfiifted bya 
a {mall treatife, written by Ariftotle, ‘ concerning fleeping and 
waking,’ he proceeds to ftate his obfervations about dreaming: 

Sleep, fays he, ‘isa temporary incapacity of the common Jenforium, 
or fenfitive part of our mind, to perceive the impreflions made upon 
the feveral organs of fenfe, by external objects; I fay temporary inca- 
pacity, becaufe, if we fuppofe a perpetual incapacity, then juch a 
body would not be an animal, burt a vegetable, or fome inanimate 
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gpftance. And as what never atts, muft be fuppofed not to have the 

capacity of acting, which, in that cafe, would be to no purpofe; 

therefore al! animals, according to Ariftotle, muft, at times, wake as 
well as eep; that is, at fome time or another, they muft have the 
ple and exercife of one fenfe at leaft *. ; 

‘ Thus, one fhould think that fleeping was foufficiently diftinguifhed 

fom waking: but it is not fo; for, as Ariflotle has obferved, there 
are temporary incapacities of perception by fenfe, which are not 
fleep, becaufe they proceed from difeafe, or from fome hurt. And 
he inftances fainting, in which we have no perception by fenfe, and 
yet fee wonderful phantafms +. The temporary incapacity, therefore, 
ef fenfation, properly called fleep, is that which proceeds from na- 
ture, not from accident or difeafe ; for, as Ariftotle informs us, the 
operations of mind, by means of the body, fuch as feafation, cannot, 
by their nature, be perpetual; and, therefore, when they are con- 
tinued for a certain time, the fenforium becomes wearied, as it were, 
and incapable to perform its fundtions, and then the animal falls 
alleep. And this, according to Ariftotle, produces the neceflity of 
fleep in all animals {. The final caufe, therefore, of fleep, accord- 
ing to him, is the relaxation and refrefhment of the animal, while. 
the fenfes are locked up: and the efficient and material caufe is cer- 
tain vapours, which, he fays, arife from the nourifhment we take in, 
and afcend to the head, which they make heavy and unable to fuf- 
tain itfelf; then returning back again, and going downward, they 
produce fleep |i. 

‘ Having thus fhown what fleep is, namely, that it is a ceffation 
of the action cf our fenfes, proceeding from the wearinefs of nature, 
we are next to confider what dreaming is, and to diflinguifh it from 
fome phenomena which appear to be dreams, but are not. And, in 
the firit place, it is agreed by all, that we can only be faid properly 
todream when we are afleep; and therefore thofe vifions I juft now 
mentioned, which a2 man has in a fainting fit, are not dreams, 
though they be the operations of the phantafia, becaufe we are not 
then afleep. 

‘ Secondly, Thofe perceptions above mentioned, of light, or noife, 
which fome people have while they feem to be afleep, are not dreams, 
for the fame reafon, and likewife for another reafon, namely, that 
they are the perceptions, by the fenfes, of objets of fenfe actualiy 
prefent, confequently not the operations of the phantafia, which all 
dreams muit neceflarily be. 

* But, 3¢i0, Even all phantafms in our fleep, though they be the 
eperations of the phantafia, are not dreams, unlefs the mind be de- 
ceived by them, aud believe them to be real exiltences ; for, if the 
mind tel} itfelf, as it fometimes does, that this ts but a dream anda 
delufion, then it is not, properly fpeaking, a dream, but fuch an 
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* Lib. de Somno et Vigilia, cap. 1, 

Tt Ibid. cap. 3. in initio, See an extraordinary fact of this kind, 
mentioned page 224. 
t Ibid, Cap. 3-6 

i Ibid. cap. 3. 
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Imagination as we have when we are awake and in our fober fenfe © 
And the reafon is, as Arittotle has told us, that we are not then per- 
feétly aleep; becaufe the governing principle in us is aftive, and 
reviews our phantafias, and corrects appearances, in the fame manner 
as it does when we are awake, 

© 4thly, There are other operations of this governing Principle, 
while we are afleep, which we ovght likewife to dittinguith from our 
dreams: what] mean is, our reafoning upon the phantafs which 
our dreams prefent to us; for we often reafon, and recion very well, 
in our fleep, upon the fuppofition that the objects appearing tous are 
real obje{is. But fuch reatonings Ariltotle very properly diitinguithes 
from the phantafais which give occafion to them, and which alone 
are our dreams +. 

© And here we may obferve, in pafling, a very great refemblance 
betwixt dreaming and madaeis; for the madman has phantafms that 
he believes to be real, as well as the dreamer, and, as J have ob. 
ferved, generally reafons very well, upon the fuppofition of their 
being realities. 

‘ Further, we rot only reafon in our fleep, upon the fubje& of 
thefe phantafms, but fometimes abftraétly ; and there have been ex. 
amples of perfons folving dificult problems of geometry or arithmetic 
in their fleep, that they were not able to folve when awake. And 
Plato fays, that, if we were to live temperately, and keep our minds 
free from diforderly pafiions, we fhould have philofophic dreams, in 
which we might make great difcoveries [. But fuch operations being 
not of the phantafia, but of the intelleét, are not what are properly 
called dreams. 

‘ Lafly, There is a difference betwixt dreaming and walking in 
our fleep ; which, as l have fufficiently explained already §, I will fay 
no more on it here. 

‘ From thefe obfervations, the following definition of dreams may 
be colleéted: *‘ They are phantafms, which appear to us while we 
are fleeping and the body is at reft—believed, while the fleep con- 
tinues, to be realities—of which we have memory and recollection 
while awake; but then are convinced that they are delufions, and 
mere creatures of the phantafia.” By memory and recolle&ion when 
we are awake, I have diftinguifhed dreaming from walking in our 
fleep ; and by our conviétion, when awake, of the delufion, I have 
diftinguifhed it from madnefs; for a madman perceives phantafms, 
which have as little reality as thofe we fee in our dreams, but be- 
lieves them to be realities, as well when he is awake as when he is 
afleep. And, therefore, as I have faid elfewhere, dreaming is a 


i. 





* Arift. de Infomniis, cap. 3. in medio. 

+ Thefe reafonings Ariltotle calls, écas ev rw tmx yrovras arnbes 
BOIL, Tapa Ta Dartaruata® wy oudev evv7rvoy Parco" De infomniis, cap» 
wit, in fine. 

t Lib. 9. De Republ. én izitio. I have no doubt that Plato fpoke 
from experience ; and I can fay, from my own experience, that the 
more a man philofophifes, and the older he grows, the more philofer 


phical his dreams will become, and lefs phantaftical. 


§ Pages 210—223. and 237. 
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fhort Madnefs*, and it may be added, that madnefs is a long 


re laborious trifling is Lord Monboddo engaged, in a 


work which he holds to be above the capacity of the age, and 
which he addrefles to a diftant pofterity ! We are not afhamed, 
however, to think very differently from his Lordfhip; and we 
believe, that there. never was a period when philofophy and 
knowledge were more diffufed than at prefent. It is a folly to 
conceive that the learning of antient times has been loft. It is 
fully known and underftood ; and it has been advanced and im- 
proved by the difcoveries of modern ages. When his Lordfhip 
accordingly prefles againft his compatriots the charge of igno- 
rance, his conduét is fo abfurd that it admits not of any apology. 
The charge, indeed, of ignorance, may be retorted againft him 
with great juftice; and, it is particularly palpable, when his 
Lordfhip prefumes to afiault the more eminent writers of mo- 
dern times. He fpeaks contemptucufly for example of Newton, 
Locke, Shaftefbury, and Hume. Yet how infinitely preferable 
to his writings are the works of thefe great men! And, if all 
our knowledge, as he affirms, is to be derived from the antients, 
how immeafurably muft they have exceeded him in antient 
learning ! 

But while the matter of his Lordfhip is whimfical and im- 
perfect, he does not deferve any praife for his compofition. His 
manner, which is generally rambling, is often incoherent. His 
words are chofen with little tafte, and arranged with as little 
propriety. He has no periocs,—no flow of animated language. 
He is cold, feeble, and dry;—and, if we fhould judge of the 
matter and ftyle of the ancients from the ftandard of his book, 
we fhould do them the moft cruel injuftice. Much com- 
mendation is, doubtlefs, due to antient authors ; but they may be 
approved without being adored. They are to be regarded as ufe- 
ful guides, but not as infallible mafters. ‘They may affift the 
ingenious and inquifitive ; but are not to exclude the powers of 
invention, The fire of original genius is not confined to them ; 
and we may be allowed to obferve, that it never animated thofe 
who, being filled with a weak and undiftinguifhing admiration 
of them, could be proud of being their flaves and imitators. 





* I will here give Ariftotle’s definition of dreams, if any body 
likes it better: To Puvracua To ao THe KWNTEWS TwY aicOnwaTtory OTay EY 
Ww xadsvdcw n, » xabevdery Tour ects ewvorrsory De Infomniis, in fine. Which 
may be thus tranflated, ‘ A dream is a phantafm, proceeding from 
the motion of ovr fenfations while we are fleeping, fo far forth as we 
are fleeping.” What he fays of the motion of our fen‘ations will be 
explained when I come to {peak of the caufe he afligns for dieams. 
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Art. V. The Works of Jacob Behmen, the Teutonic Theofopher 
Volume the Fourth. Wich Figures illuftrating his Principles, left 
by the Rev. William Law, M. A. 4to. 11.58. Robinfon, 178), 


E are informed by an Advertifement, that the great de. 
lay attending the publication of this 4th volume of 
Behmen’s Works was occafioned by the death of the editor of 
the preceding volumes. Hence the very laborious office of fy. 
perintending the prefs devolved on one of his particular friends, 
“ who (to ufe his own modeft conceffion), though not wanting 
in wil, yet finds and acknowledges himfelf leis competent in 
ability to the execution of fo weighty a charge.’ 

The treatifes collected and publifhed in this volume are the 
following: 1. Signatura Rerum; the Signature of all Things, 
2. Of the Election of Grace; or of God’s Will toward’s Man, 
commonly called Predeftination. 3. The WaytoChrift. 4.4 
Difcourfe between a Soul hungry and thirfty after the Fountain 
of Life, the fweet Love of Jefus Chrift, and a Soul enlightened, 
5 .Of the four Complexions. 6. Of Chrift’s ‘Teftaments, 
Baptifm and the Supper, 

Thefe treatifes are, for the greater part, acccrding to the old 
Englifh tranflation of them, that was publifhed about the middle 
of the laft century. One or two, however, have been in fome 
degree new-modelled, in order to accgmmodate the language to 
the apprehenfion of modern readers. ‘The 4th part of the tra& 
intitled * The Way to Chrift,’ contifts of a dialogue between a 
mafter and his difciple on the fuperfenfual life. This, we are 
informed, is rather a paraphrafe than a tranflation, and was 
found among the papers of that ardent admirer of the Teutonic 
"‘Theofopher, Mr. William Law. 

The plates, we are told, iJluftrate * thofe original and effen- 
tial properties of eternal nature which are the ground of all 
created life and being.’ ‘To us indeed the illuftration is as dark 
as the text; for what figures can delineate the fubtle principles 
of metaphyfics; or how can the engraver reprefent the myfte- 
ries of theology? 

We have, in a former Review, given our opinion of Jacob 
Behmen and his writings; and it will not be expected of us to 
repeat it.—In general we will only fay, that Behmenifm is in 
reality nothing more than a fpecies of Pantheifm, difguifed by 
Chriftian terms ; and, if purfued to all its confequences, would 
Jead to naturalifm’and infidelity. Its tendency is kept out of 
fizht by that obfcurity in which its principles are enveloped ; 
and the awful and fanétimonious appearance which it bears 
impofes on a fuperficial enquirer, and makes him think, that 
what is fo very ferious cannot at leaft be very heterodox. Itis 


atmoit impofiinle to reduce Behmenifm to fuch a regular fyftem 
ee 
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3s to make it generally intelligible, Matter and fpirit, meta- 

hyfics and phylics, divinity and aftrology, the myfteries of the 
Alchemifts and the enigmas of the Cabbalifts, are jumbled toge- 
ther in fuch ftrange confufion, that we fhould be at a lofs what 
to feparate or what to unite: or to make any arrangement that 
would convey information, or look like a plan of principle, doc- 
trine or argument. 

The propofitions laid down refpecting the eflence and attri- 
butes of the Deity, and the origin and nature of creation, in the 
treatife concerning the doétrine of election, feem to us to con- 
vey the cleareft ideas of Behmen’s grand and fundamental prin- 
ciples. —He confiders God as abftra&ed from all creaturely ma- 
nifeftaticons—as the infinite abyfs, in a ftate of perfect ftillnefs, 
without any will, and totally exifting in and by himfelf, with- 
out any relation to what is called the creation, whether intel- 
leGtual or corporeal. He then confiders the Deity as including 
in bimfelf the whole univerfe. ¢ He is the Nothing and the All- 
things, and is the one only will in which lie the world and 
the whole creation. In him all is alike eternal, without be- 
ginning, equal in weight, meafure, and limit. He is neither 
light nor darknefs, neither love nor anger; but is the eternal 
One.’ He next confiders God as generating /omething, fo as to 
caufe what is called Di/tinétion—which diftinction, however, is 
not real and abfolute in the Eternal Nature, but is apparently 
fo in the manifeftation of God by means of his operations. The 
firft at of the ternal Wili conceives wnat Rehmen {uppofes to ° 
be the Son of God. ‘This he confiders as the great ground or 
foundation of created being. It is the onfet of the Deity in the 
manifeftation of his power and attributes. The Holy Spirit is 
the extenfion of it into a univerfal life and energy. Hence, at 
length, all the di/tindtions that take place in the univerfe; al] the 
varieties of beings, animate and inanimate, rational and angelic. 
Allis God under a * creaturely’ form. All was included in his 
eflence from eternity ; and however various the forms or appear- 
ances may be, yet all are, like himfelf, everlafting, and cannot, 
as to their real or original natures, be annihilated. 

This pantheiftic doctrine is illuftrated by Behmen, by the 
following fimilitude : * Look, fays he, on the kindled candle, and 
thou feeft a fimilitude both of the divine and of the natural being, 
eflence, or fubftance. In the candle lie all, one among another, 
in one fubftance, in equal weight, without diftinétion, viz. the 
fat, or tallow; alfo the fire, the light, the air, the water, the 
earth ; alfo the brim{tone, the mercury, the falt and the oil, out 
of which the fire, the light, the air, and the water exift. 
Whereas yet in the candle a man can obferve no diftin@tion, to 
fay, this is fire, this is light, this is air, this is earth; a man 
ices no caufe of brimftone, falt, or oi! ; a man may fay, _ : 
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falt or tallow, and he fays true. Yet all thefe properties lie 
therein, but in no known diftinction, for they ftand all in equal 
weight in the temperature. Ju like manner, we are to conceive 
of the eternal One; wiz. of the hidden unrevealed God, with. 
out or beyond the eternal fcience or root; that is, without the 
powerful revelation or manifeftation of bis word. All powers 
and properties lie in the unbeginning God, Jehovah, in the 
temperature. But as the eternal Will, which is the Father of 
every being, and the original of all things, compaéts itfelf in 
the Wifdom into a mind for its own feat and power, and 
breathes forth that introcompaction ; fo its own will compads 
itfelf in the out-breathing of its power in the temperature, in 
the going forth of itfelf into a {cience or root, to the dividing or 
diftin@tion and manifeftation of the powers ; fo that in the only 
One, an endlefs multiplicity of powers fhines forth as an eternal 
lightning and appearance, that the eternal One might be difting, 
perceptible, vifible, palpable, and fubftantial.’ 
-~Qur Readers will perhaps recollect the celebrated lines of Mr, 

Pope, 

All are but parts of one flupendous whole, 

Whofe body Nature is, and God the foul. 

That chang'd thro’ all, and yet in all] the fame, &e. 
There is an expreflion in the fame treatife ftill more remarkable: 
“ God faw from eternity in love and anger what would be, if he 
comprefled, comprifed, comprehended, or compacted the eternal 
nature into Creature.’ 

Mr. Richard Baxter, fpeaking of Jacob Behmen’s writings, 
obferves, that **thofe who have nothing elfe to do but to be- 
ftow a great deal of time to know his doctrines, may at laft find, 
that his bombaft words fignify nothing more than before was 
eafily known by common and familiar terms.” We cannot 
however guefs at the terms by which the following remark in 
the treatife called * The Signature of all things,’ can be ren- 
dered in any degree intelligible to a common underftanding, 
© When the flafh of fire reaches the dark eflentiality, then it be- 
comes a great flagrat, where the cold fire is difmayed, and does 
as it were die, falls into a fwoon and finks down: and this fla- 
erat is effected in the enkindling of the fire in the effence of the 
anguifh, which has two properties in it, wiz. the one goes down- 
wards into the death’s property, being a mortification of the 
cold fire from whence the water arifes, and according to the 
grofinefs of the earth is rifen ; and the other part arifes in the 
will of the liberty, in the lubet as a flagrat of joyfulnefs; and 
this fame eflencz is alfo mortified in the flagrat in the fire, un- 
derftggd the cold fire’s property, and gives alfo a water-fource, 
underftgad fuch a property. Now the flath when it is enkindled 
by the liberty, and by the cold firey makes in its rifing a — 
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with the comprehenfion of all properties. If thou haft here 
ynderftanding thou needeft afk no more.’—We believe not. 
But where is this G&dipus to be found? To him who can folve 
this myftery, nothing can be obfcure. To us it is “* without 
form and void, and darknefs is upon the face of the deep !” 





——— 


Art. VI. 4a Efay on Epic Poetry; in Five Epifiles to the Rev. 
Mr. Mafon. With Notes. By William Hayley, Efg. 4:0. 
10s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 1782. 


HE defign of this poem is not, as might feem to be im= 
plied in the title, to lay down rules for the compofition of 
Epic poetry, but rather, as the Author exprefles it, to remove 
prejudices that obftruct the cultivation of Epic writing. Mr. 
Hayley could not, perhaps, have devifed a more effeCtual way 
of ferving an art, to which his own practice does fo much ho- 
nour, than by freeing its principal province from thofe capricious 
reftraints which the tyranny of critical fyftem-makers has unne- 
ceflarily laid upon it. So far from its being his defign 


To write receipts how poems may be made, 
he reprobates the idea of reftriting the poet’s fancy by mechani- 
cal rules. His poem, therefore, is not to be confidered as a 
code of laws for the Epic poets, but rather as a poetical proteft 
againft the arbitrary decrees of literary ufurpers. The fubje& 
is thus introduced : . 


‘ Perifh that critic pride, which oft has hurl'd 

Its empty thunders o’er the Epic world; 
Which, eager to extend its mimic reign, 
Would bind free fancy in a fervile chain ; 
With papal rage the eye of Genius blind, 

And bar the gates of Glory on the mind! 

Such dark decrees have letter’d Bigots penn’d, 
Yet feiz’d that honour'd name, the Poet’s friend. 
But Learning from her page their laws will blot ; 
Scorn’d be their arrogance! their name forgot! 
Th’ indignant Bard, abhorring bafe controul, 
Seeks the juft Critic of congenial foul, 

Say! Mason, Judge and Matter of the Lyre! 
Harmonious Chief of Britain’s living Choir, 
Say! wilt Thou liften to his weaker {trains, 

Who pants to range round Fancy’s rich domains ; 
To vindicate her empire, and difown 

Proud Syftem, feated on her injur’d throne? 
Come! while thy Mufe, contented with applaufe, 
Gives to her graceful fong a little paufe, 
Enjoying triumphs patt ; at leifure laid 

In thy fweet Garden’s variegated fhade, 

Or fondly hanging on fome favourite Oak 

That Harp,. whofe notes the fare of Mona fpoke, 
~ ee Strung 
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Strung by the facred Druid’s focial band, 

And wifely truited to thy kindred hand ! 

Come! for thy liberal and ingenuous heart 

Can aid a Brother in this magic art; 

Let us, and Freedom be our guide, explore 

‘The highef province of poetic lore, 

Free the young Bard from that oppreflive awe, 

Which fee!s Opinion’s rule as Reafon’s law, 

| And from his fpirit bid vain fears depart, 

tl Of weaken’d Nature and exhaufted Art! 

{| Phaatoms! that literary fpleen conceives ! 
Dulnefs adopts, and Indolence believes ! 

While with advent’rous ftep we wind along 

4 Th’ expanfive regions of Heroic fong, 

i From different fources let cur fearch explain 

. Why few the Chieftains of this wide domain. 
Haply, infpiriting poc:ic youth, 

| Our verfe may prove this animating truth, 
That Poefy’s fublime, nezlected field 

| May {till new laurels to Ambition yield ; 

"| Her Epic trumpet, in a modern hand, 

! Still make the {pirit glow, the heart expand. 

; Be fuch our dogtrine! our enlivening aim 

| The Mufe’s honour, and our Country's fame! 

i Thou firft and fairctt of the focial Arts! 

| Sovereign of liberal fouls, and feeling hearts, 

2 If, in devotion to thy heavenly charms, 

4 I clafp’d thy altar with my infant arms, 

For thee neglected the wide field of wealth, 

The toils of int’reft, and the {ports of health, 

Enchanting Poefy! that zeal repay 

With powers to fing thy univerfal fway! 

To trace thy progrefs from thy diftant birth, 

Heaven’s pure deicendant! dear delight of Earth! 

Charm of all regions! to no age confin’d! 

The prime ennobler of th’ afpiring mind !” 

4! He then gives a pleafing fable of the origin of poetry, for which 

he confefles, in a note, that he is indebted to Athenzus: 

j ‘ Nor will thy dignity, fweet Pow’r! difdain 

What Fiction utters in her idle ftrain, 

Thy Sportive Friend! who, mocking folemn Truth, 

Tells her fond tales of thy untutor’d youth. 

As wrong’d Latona (fo her tale begins) 

To Delphos travell’d with her youthful twins; 

Th’ envenom’d Python, with terrific fway, 

Crofs’d the fair Goddefs in her deftin’d way : 

The‘heavenly parent, in the wild alarm, 

Her little Dian in her anxious arm, 

High on a ftone, which fhe in terror trod, 

Cried to her filial guard, the Archer God, 

Bidding with force, that fpoke the Mother’s heart, 


Her young Apollo launch his ready dart; | ; 
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In meafur’d found her rapid mandate flow‘d, 
The firft foundation of the future Ode! 

Thus, at their banquets, fabling Greeks rehearfe 
The fancied origin of facred Verfe: 

And though cold Reafon may with fcorn affail, 
Or turn contemptuous from their fimple tale, 
Yet, Poefy! thy filter Art may floop 

‘rom this weak fketch to paint th’ impaffion’d grovp, 
Though tafte refin’d to modern Verfe deny 
The hacknied pageants of the Pagan fky, 
Their finking radiance fill the Canvafs warms, 
Painting {till glories in their graceful forms; 
Nor canft thou envy, if the world agree 

To grant thy Siller claims cenied to thee; 

For thee, the happier Art! the elder-born! 
Superior rights and dearer charms adorn : 
Confin’d the catches, with obfervance keen, 
Her fingle moment of the changeful {cene ; 

Rat thou, endu’d with energy fublime, 
Unqueftion’d arbiter of fpace and time! 

Cantt join the diflant, the unknown create, 
And, while Exiflence yields thee all her ftate, 
On the aftonifh’d mind profufely pour 

Myriads of forms, that Fancy muft adore. 

Yet of thy boundlefs power the deareft part 

Is firm poffefiion of the feeling heart : 

No progeny of Chance, by Labour taught, 

No flow-form’d creature of fcholaftic thought, 
The child of paffion thou! thy lyre the ftrung, 
To her parental notes fhe tun’d thy tongue ; 
Gave thee her boldeft fwell, her fofteft tone, 
And made the compafs of her voice thy own.’ 


The Bard next confiders the queftion, why Homer, the father 
of Epic poetry, had no fucceflor in Greece. He then takes 
notice of a remark, though not without diflenting from it, that 
has been made by Dr. Warton,—that as criticifm flourifhes, 
poctry declines. After pointing out the danger of a bigoted 
acquiefcence in critical fyftems, and of the poet’s criticifing his 
own works, the spiftle concludes with a difplay of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the afiftance of friendfhip, and from an 
_ attentive ftudy of the higher poets. 

The fecond Epiftle is appropriated to the four principal Epic 
poets among the ancients, Homer, Apollonius Rhodius, Virgil, 
and Lucan. It will be almott needle{s to fay, that their refpec- 
tive characters are drawn with that admirable truth and precifion 
of pencil which fo eminently mark the animated portraits of this 
mafterly writer, Not all the volumes that have ever been 
written on the fubjeét, can give a jufter idea of the Mantuan 
bard than that which is conveyed in the following lines : 


7 Hail, 
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Mr. Hayley, who excels in fimiles, as much, indeed, as he 
does in almoft every other requilite of poetry, has in this laf 
Though obvious, it is original ; and while it 
throws a ftrong light on the fubjeé it is intended to illuftrate, 


excelled. himfelf, 
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‘ Hail, thou rich Column, on whofe high-wrought'frame 


The Roman Mufe fupports her Epic fame! 
Hail, great Magician, whofe illufive charms 
Gave pleating luftre toa Tyrant’s arms, 

To Jove’s pure {ceptre turn’d his iron rod, 

And made the Homicide a Guardian God ! 
Hail, wond’rous Bard, to Glory’s temple led 
Thro’ paths that Genius rarely deigns to tread ; 
For Imitation, fhe whofe fyren fong 

Betrays the fkillful and unnerves the flrong, 
Preferving thee on her perfidious fhore, 

Where many a Poet had been wreck’d before, 
Led thee to heights that charm th’ aftonith’d eye, 
And with Invention’s heaven in f{plendor vie. 
As Rome herfelf, by long unwearied toil, 
Glean’d the fair produce of each foreign foil ; 
From all her wide Dominion’s various parts 
Borrow’d their laws, their ufages, their arts ; 
Imported knowledge from each adverfe zone, 
And made the wifdom of the world her owa: 
Thy patient f{pirit thus, from every Bard 
Whofe mental riches won thy juft regard, 
Drew various treafore; which thy fkill refin’d, 
And in the fabric of thy Verfe combin’d. 

It was thy glory, as thy fond defire, 

To echo the {weet notes of Homer’s lyre; 

But with an art thy hand alone can reach, 

An art that has endear’d the ftrain of each, , 
So the young Nymph, whofe tender arms embrace 
An elder Siler of enchanting grace, 

‘Though form’d herfelf with every power to pleafe, 
By genuine character and native eafe, 

Yet fondly copies from her favourite Fair 

Her mien, her motion, her attraétive air, 

Her robe’s nice fhape, her riband’s pleafing hue, 
And every ornament that ftrikes the view ; 

Bat fhe difplays, by imitative art, 

So quick a fpirit, and fo foft a heart, 

The graceful mimic while our eyes adore, 

We think the model cannot charm us mors: 
‘Tho’ feen together, each more lovely hhews, 
And by comparifon their beauty grows.’ 


it forms, in itfelf, a picture of the moft exquifite kind. 


paflage that immediately follows, their refpective merits are eltic 


mated by an appofite allufion of a different fort ; 


* Some Critics, to decide which Bard prevails, 
Weigh them like Jove, but not in golden {cales; : 
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in their falfe balance th’ injur’d Greek they raife, 
Wircit finks loaded with their heavy praife. 
Ingenuous Bard, whofe mental rays divine 
Shaded by modeft doubts more fweetly thine ; 
Thou whofe laft breath, unconf{cious of the wrong, 
Doom’d to deftruétion thy fublimeft Song ; 
How dull their incenfe in thy fight muft burn, 
How muft thy fpirit with abhorrence turn 
From their difgofting rites, who at thy fhrine — 
Blafpheme thy Matter’s name, to honour thine! 
More equal tribute, in their fimpler flowers, 
The Pets offer to your feparate powers ; 
For all poetic eyes delight to view 
Your different forms, and with devotion dae 
In each the radiant Delphic God they own, 
By beauteous imajefty dritin@ly hewn : 
But they behold the lofty Homer ftand 
The bright Coloffus of the Rhodian land, 
Beneath whofe feet the waves fubmiffive roll, 
Whofe towering head appears to prop the pole ; 
Stupendous Image! grand in every part, 
And feeming far above the reach of mortal art. 
In thee, thou fovely Mantuan Bard, appear 
The fofter features of the Belvidere ; 
That finifh’d grace which fafcinates all eyes, 
Yet from the copying hand elufive flies: 
Charms fo complete, by fuch pure fpirit warm’d, 
They make tefs perfe& beauty feem deform’d. 

O had thy Mufe,; whofe decorating {kill 
Could fpread rich foliage o’er the leaflefs hill; 
Had fhe, who knew with niceft hand to frame 
The fweet unperifhable wreaths of Fame ; 
Had fhe, exalted by a happier fate, 
Virtue’s free Herald, and no Slave of State, 
Deck’d worthier fhtines with her unfading flower, 
And given to Freedom what fhe gave to Power ; 
Then with more keen delight and warmer praife 
The world had liften’d to thy bolder lays; 
Perchance had ow’d to thee (a mighty debt) 
Verfe where Perfeétion her bright fea! had fet, 
Where Art could nothing blame, and Nature nought regret.’ 

In the charaéter of Lucan, which we are forry our limits 
will not allow us to make room for, Mr. Hayley has done ample 
juice to a very defervinz, though negleéted, poet. 

In the third Epiftle, we have a {ketch of the Northern and 
Provencal poetry, and the charaéters of the moft diftinguifhed 
Epic writers of modern times. He remarks, that at the revival 
of letters, or rather during the twilight that preceded that event, 
the poetical attempts were chiefly in Latin. Of the Epic poets, 
during thofe tines, he has given us in the Notes a catalogue, 


with a fhort account of their feveral performances. After men- 
Rev, Noy, 1782. Aa tioning 
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tioning fdme Latin compofitions of the Epic kind, which later 
times have produced, he very juftly concludes, * the poet, who, 
in a polifhed age, prefers the ufe of a dead language to that of a 
living one, can only expect, and perhaps only deferves, the at- 
tention of a few curious fequeftered ftudents.’ The Italian 
poets that are enumerated are Dante, Boccace, Ariofto, Triffino, 
Taflo, and the fuppofed inventor of the modern heroi-comic 
poetry, Taffoni. The Spanifh poets are Lope de Vega, com- 
monly called the Shakefpeare of Spain, and Ercilla, This Jatt 
is a name which the Englifh reader ts a to Mr. Hayley for 
firft introducing tod his acquaintance, pon this writer’s life 
and his principal poem, intitled ARAUCANA, of which there is 
an analyfis, with tranflations of the moft ftriking paflages, Mr. 
Hayley has expended in his Notes almoft feventy pages. The 
Epic claims of Portugal are fupported by Camoens ; as are the 
claims of France, if the Henriade of Voltaire, and a poem on 
the exploits of Columbus by Madame du Boccage, be excepted, 
by the burlefque Epics of Boileau and Greffet. The Englith 
Epic writers, ferious and comic, are Chaucer, Spencer, Cow- 
ley, Butler, Milton, Dryden, Davenant, Blackmore, Garth, 


and Pope. 

In the fourth Epiftle are remarks on the fuppofed parfimony 
of nature in beftowing poetic genius, with an exemplification, 
in the fate.of different poets, of the evils and advantages of cul- 
tivating poetry. A parent, who is introduced as fumming up 
the difluafives from poetry, naturally falls upon a topic, which 
has of late fo much engaged the public attention ; 


‘* If changing times fupgeft the pleafing hope, 
That Bards no more with adverfe fortune cope ; 
‘That in this alter’d clime, where Arts increafe, 
And make our polifh’d Ifle a fecond Greece ; 
That now, if Poefy proclaims her Son, 

And challenges the wreath by Fancy won; 

Both Fame and Wealth adopt bim as their heir, 

And liberal Grandeur makes his life her care; 

From foch vain thoughts thy erring mind defend, 
And look on CHaTTerton’s difaftrous end. 

Oh, ill-flarr’d Youth, whom Nature form’d, in vain, 
With powers on Pindus’ fplendid height to reign ! 

O dread example of what pangs await 

Young Genius ftruggling with melignant fate! 
What could the Mufe, who fir’d thy infant frame 
With the rich promife of Poetic fame ; 

Who tawght thy hand its magic art to hide, 

And mock the infolence of Critic pride ; 

What cou’d her unavailing cares oppofe, 

To fave her darling from his defperate foes; 

From prefling Want’s calamitous controul, 

And Pyide, the fever of the ardent foul ? 
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Ah, fee, too confcious of her failing power, 
She quits her nurfling in his deachful hour! 

In achill room, within whofe wretched wall 
No cheering voice replies to Mifery’s call ; 
Wear a vile bed, too crazy to fuftain 
Misfortune’s waited limbs, convals’d with pain, 
On the bare floor, with heaven-diretted eyes, 
The haplefs Youth in fpeechlefs horror lies: 
The pois’nous vial, by diftraction drain’d, 
Rolls from his hand, in wild contortion ftrain’d : 
Pale with life-wafting pangs. its dire effect, 
And ftung to madnefs by the world’s neglect, 
He, in abhorrence of the dangerous art, 

Once the dear idol of his glowing heart, 
Tears from his Harp the vain detefted wires, 
And in the frenzy of Defpair expires !”” 

In the progrefs of the argument fome compliments, as cle- 
sant, indeed, as they are deferved, are paid to Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Mafon, and that accomplifhed poetefs, Mifs Seward. ‘There 
is perhaps no part of this poem that takes fuch hold of the af- 
fections as the exquifitely pathetic conclufion of this Epifile, in 


which he mentions himfelf : 

‘ For me, who feel, whene’er I touch the lyre, 
My talents fink below my proud defire ; 
Who often doubt, and fometimes credit give, 
When Friends affure me that my Verfe will live ; 
Whom health too tender for the buitling throng 
Led into penfive fhade and foothing fong ; 
Whatever fortune my unpolifh’d rhymes 
May meet, in prefent or in future times, 
Let the bleft Art my grateful thoughts employ, 
Which fooths my forrow, and augments my joy; ; 
Whence lonely Peace and focial Pieafure {prings, 
And Friendfhip, dearer than the {mile of Kings! 
While keener Poets, queruloufly proud, 
Lament the Ills of Poefy aloud, 
And magnify, with Irritation’s zeal, 
‘Thofe common evils we too ftrongly feel, 
The envious Comment and the fubtle Style 
Of fpecious Slander, ftabbing with a {mile ; 
Frankly I with to make her Bleffings known, 
And think thofe Bleffings for her Ills a:one: 
Nor would my honeft pride that praife forego, 
Which makes Malignity yet more my foe. 

If heart-felt pain e’er led me to accufe 
The dangerous gift of the alluring Mafe, 
Twas in the moment when my Verife impreft 
Some anxious feelings on a Mother’s breatt. 

O thou fond Spirit, who with pride hait {m‘l’d, 
And frown’d with fear, on thy poetic child, 
Pieas’d, yet alarm’d, when in his boyiih time 


He figh’d in numbers, or he Jaugh’d in rhyme; 
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While thy kind cautions warn’d him to beware 
Of Penury, the Bard’s perpetual fnare; 

Marking the early temper of his foul, 

Carelefs of wealth, nor fit for bafe controul: 

Thou tender Saint, to whom he owes much more 

Than ever Child to Parent ow’d before, 

In life’s firft feafon, when the fever’s flame 

Shrunk to deformity his fhrivell’d frame, 

And turn’d each fairer image in his brain 

‘To blank confufion and her crazy train, 

’T was thine, with conftant love, thro’ ling’ring years, 

To bathe thy Idiot Orpnan in thy tears; 

Day after day, and night fucceeding night, 

To turn inceffant to the hideous fight, 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy view 

Departed Reafon might not dawn anew. 

Tho’ medicinal art, with pitying care, 

Cou’d lend no aid to fave thee from defpair, 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to Hope and Prayer: 
Nor pray’d in vain; thy child from Pow’rs above 
Receiv’d the fenfe to feel and blefs thy love ; 

O might he thence receive the happy {kill, 

And force proportion’d to his ardent will, 

With Truth’s unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praife! | 

Nature, who deck’d thy form with Beauty’s flowers, 

Exhaufted on thy foul her finer powers ; 

Taught it with all her energy to feel 
Love’s melting foftnefs, Friendthip’s fervid zeal, 
The generous purpofe, and the aétive thought, 
With Charity’s diffufive fpirit fraught; 

There all the beft of mental gifts the plac’d, 
Vigoor of Judgment, purity of Taite, 

Superior parts, without their {pleenful leaven, 
Kindnefs to Earth, and confidence in Heaven, 

While my fond thoughts o’er all thy merits roll, 
Thy praife thus gufhes from my filial foul ;- 

Nor will the Public with harfh rigour blame 
This my juft homage to thy honour’d name ; 

To pleafe that Public, if to pleafe be mine, 

Thy virtaes train’d me—let the praife be thine. 

Since thou haft reach’d that world where Love alone, 

Where Love Parental can exceed thy own ; 

If in celeftial realms the bleft may know 
And aid the objects of their care below, 

While in this fublunary fcene of ftrife 
Thy Son poffeffes frail and feverith life, 

If Heaven allot him many en added hour, 

Gild it with virtuous thought and mental power, 
Power to exalt, with every aim refin’d, 
The lovelieft of the Arts that blefs mankind!’ 
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This paffage, at the fame time that it exhibits the moft affect- 
ing picture of maternal diftrefs that can well be imagined, re- 
cords an event which, if as here reprefented, is fcarcely to be 

aralleled. There is, furely, no other inftance of the faculties 
of the mind being fufpended ¢ thro’ lingering years,’ and after- 
wards, not only returning, but blazing out with fuch aftonith- 
ing fplendor ! 

In the fifth Epiftle, whofe contents we have barely room to 
enumerate, he examines the received opinion, that fupernatural 
agency is effential to the Epic poem, he fhews the folly and in- 
juftice of all arbitrary fyftems in poetry ; and, aflerting that the 
Epic province is not yet exhaufted, he wifhes to fee a national 
Epic po¢m fupplied by the genius of Mafon. 

The Notes to this poem, which form the larger part of the 
volume, abound with fuch variety of interefting matter, that we 
fhall make the confideration of them the fubje& of a feparate 
Article. 


[To be concluded in our next.] Cc -&-C. 





Art. VII. Natural Hiftory, General and Particular; by the Count 
de Buffon. Tranflated into Englifh. Illuftrated with above 260 
Copper-plates, and occafional Notes and Obfervations by the 
Travflator *. 8 Vols, 8vo. 31. 12s. bound. Edinburgh, Creech; 
Cadell, London. 1781. 


: great merit of the original of this work is too well 
known to require any character from us; and the prefent 
Tranflator has accordingly performed a moft acceptable fervice 
to his countrymen, who are lovers of natural hiftory, in tranf- 
lating it into our language ; and in confulting their convenience 
with refpect to the price of it, by comprifing, in the compafs of 
eight octavo volumes, nearly the whole of what was contained 
in the Author’s fixteen, in quarto, price ‘* /ixteen guineas :”’ ex- 
cepting the dry and unincerefting anatomical diffections and 
menfurations of MZ, Daubenton, which greatly increafed the 
bulk, and enhanced the price of the original; and which have 
been very properly omitted by the Author himéfelf in the laft 
Paris Edition of his performance. There are likewife fome 
other omiflions, which are not of much importance ; refpeétin 
the method of ftudying natural hiftory, methodical diftributions, 
and the mode of defcribing animals, 

The Tranflator has more than compenfated for thefe omif- 
fions, and has enriched the prefent publication, by adding, in 
the form of notes, fhort diftinétive defcriptions to each fpecies 
of quadrupeds. For thefe he has been chiefly indebted to Mr. 
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Pennant’s valuable Syxopjs of Quadrupeds; as well ag for th 
figures of feveral new animals, not to be found in M. de Buf. 
fon’s work. Befide thefe ufeful addiuons, the fynonimes, and 
the generic and fpecific characters given by Linnzus, Klein, 
Brifion, and other naturaliits, are fubdjoined to the defer iption 
of each fpecies. ‘The Tranflator has likewife occafionally ants 
madverted, in notes, on particular paflages contained in the ori- 
ginal. 

The tranflation appears to us, in general, to be very well 
execute’, if we except a few pardonable negligences of flyle, 
and the improper ufe of certain words, peculiar, we believe, to 
the Northern parts of this ifland*. ‘T"hefe however are flight 
faults, which do not often occur; and may be very eafily cor- 
rected in a fecond edition. But that the Reader may be enabled 
to judge for himfelf, with refpeét to a work of fuch importance, 
we fhall furnith him with an extract from this tranflation; and 
we cannot perhaps felect a more proper and pleafing {pecimen, 
or one more ealily detached from the context, than M. de Buf- 
fon’s fanciful, but at the fame time ftriily philofophical, de- 
icription of the fenfations, ideas, judgments, &c. of the firit 
man, or of a folitary human being, on his coming’ into 

exillence ; who is fuppofed to have all his organs properly 
formed, but who § is equally new to himfelf and to every external 
object which furrounded him.’—As it is fomewhat long, we fhall 
take the liberty cf occafionally leaving out a jew paflages. 

«.€ T remember the moment,’ he is fuppofed to fay, * when my ex- 
iftence commenced. It was a moment replete with joy, amazement, 
and anxiety. I neither knew what I was, where 1 was, nor from 
whence Il came. Il opened my eyes ;—what an increafe of fen{ation! 
The light, the celeftial vault, the verdure of the earth, the tranf- 
parency of the waters, gave animation to my fpirits, and conveyed 
pleafures which exceed the powers of exprefiion. 

‘ I at firtt believed that all thefe objeéts exifted within me, and 
formed a part of myfelf. When totally abforbed in this idea, I 
turned my eyes to the Sun: his {plendour overpowered me, I invo- 
Juntarily fhut out the light, and felt a flight degree of pain. During 
this moment of darknefs, I imagined shat I had loft the greateit part 
of my being, 

* When reflecting, with grief and aftonifhment, upon this grcat 
change, I was roufed with a variety of /exads. ‘he finging of birds, 
and the murmuring of the breezes, formed a concert, which excited 
the moft fweet and enchanting emotions, J litiened leng, and was 
coavinced that thefe harmonious founds exifted within me. 





* Thus, the verb ‘ /earn’ is frequently ufed for * teach.—* Theft 
wube bave learned [taugoe] him to think, —* d Chief who is learned 
[aug J to begin the march’—The Tranflator likewife 4s frequently 
ules woe ld for foould : This is alfo an Lri/ifin, 
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‘ Totally occupied with this new fpecies of exiflence, I had al- 
ready forgot the light; though the firft part of my being that I had 
recognized. J again, by accident, opened my cyes, and was de- 
lighted to find my(clf recover the poffeffion of fo many brilliant ob- 
jects. This plealcre furpaffed every former fenfation; and fufpended 
fora time the charming melody of found. 

‘I fixed my eyes on a thoufand objects: I foon perceived that I 
had the power Of tofing and of recovering them; and that I could, at 
leafure, deftroy and renew this beautiful part of my exiftence.’ 

‘ { could now fe without aftonifhment, and Acar without anxiety ; 
when a gentle breeze wafted perfumes to my nofri/s. This new and 
delightful fenfatioo agitated my frame, and gave a freth addition to 
my felf-love.—. faddenly arofe, and was tranfported by the percep- 
tion of an unknown power. 

‘ [had made but a fingle ftep, when the novelty of my fituation 
rendered me immoveable. My furprife was extreme. I thought my 
being fled from me: the movement I had made confounded the ob- 
jects of vilion; the whole creation feemed to be difordered. 

‘ | railed my hand to my head; I touched my forehead and my 
eyes; and I felt every part of my body. The hand now appeared 
to be the principal organ of my exiltence. The perceptions afforded 
by this inflrament were fo diltinét and fo perfe&t,—that, for fome time, 
Iattached myfelf entirely to this fubfantial part of my being, and I 
perceived that my ideas began to affume a confiftence and a reality, 
which J] had never before experienced. Every part of my bady, 
which 1 couched with my hand, reflected the fenfation, and produced 
in my mind a double idea. 

* By this exercife 1 foon learned, that the faculty of feeling was ex- 
panded over every part cf my frame; and I began to recognife the li- 
mits of my exiftence, which till now feemed to be of an immenfe extent.’ 

Our fuppofed fir? man proceeds to defcribe the confufed, fal- 
lacious, and fugitive appearances prefented to him by the fenfe 
of feeing : 

‘ I therefore,’ fays he, ‘ refolved to depend for information upon 
the fenfe of fceling alone, which had never deceived me.—I[ renewed 
my motions, and walked with my face turned toward the heavens. I 
ftruck againit a palm-tree, and felt a flight degree of pain. Seized 
with terror, I ventured to lay my hand on the object, and difcevered 
it to be a being diftin&t from myfelf; becaufe it gave me not, like 
touching my own body, a double fenfation. I turned from it with 
horror, and perceived, for the firft time, that there was fomething 
external, fomething which did not conftitute a part of my own 
exiftence, 

‘ I now refolved to feel every object that I faw. I had a defire 
of touching the fun; 1 accordingly firetched forth my hands to em- 
brace the heavens; but they met, without feeling any intermediate 
object.— Every experiment ] made ferved only to increafe my aftonith- 
Ment; for all objeéts appeared equally near; and it was nox till after 
an infinite number of trials, that I learned to ule my eye as a guide 
tomy hand. As the hand gave me ideas totaily different from the 
impreflions I received by the eye, my fenfations were contradictory ; 
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the judgments I formed were imperfect ; and my whole exiftence was 
diforder and confufion.” 

He next experiences the impreffions of two other fenfes. On 
pulling a grape, he rejoices in the faculty of containing in his 
hand an entire being, which made no part of himfelf. He ex. 
amines its form and its colours, and inhales its perfume. 
‘ Bringing it near my lips,’ fays he, ‘ my mouth opened, and I dif. 
covered that I had an internal jenje of /me/ling, which was more delj- 
cate and refined than that conveyed by the noftrils. In fine, I tafted 
the fruit. The novelty of the fenfation, and the exquifitenefs of the 
favour, filled me with aftonifhment and tranfport. ‘Till now, I had 
only enjoyed pleafures; but tafte gave me an idea of voluptuoufnefs, 
The enjoyment was fo congenial and intimate, that it conveyed to me 
the notion of poffeffion or property. I thought that the fubftance of 
the fruit had become part of my own; and that I was endowed with 
the power of transforming bodies.’ 

Sleep intervenes; and after this temporary annihilation, or 
total fufpenfion of the five lately acquired fenfes, our firft man 
awakes to fec] the impreffions of a new fen/e. 

——‘ When furveying my body, in order to afcertain its identity, 
T was aftonifhed to find at my fide another form perfe@ly fimilar to 
my own! I conceived it to be another /2/f; and inftead of lofing by 
fleep, I imagined myfelf to be doubled. 

‘ I ventured to lay my hands upon this new being. With rapture 
and aftonifhment I perceived that it was not myfelf, but fomething 
much more glorious and defirable: and I imagined that my exiftence 
was about to diffolve, and to be wholly transfufed into this fecond 
part of my being. 

‘ I perceived her to be animated by the touch of my hand: I faw 
her catch the expreffion in my eyes; and the luftre and vivacity of 
her own made a new fource of life thrill in my veins. I ardently 
wifhed to transfer my whole being to her; and this wifh completed 
my exiftence ; for now I difcovered a fxth fenfe.’ 

With refpe& to the diftribution of the matter in thefe vo- 
lumes, we fhall obferve, that the firft contains the Author’s in- 
genious but whimfical theory of the earth, and the other planets: 


-—~a fubjeét on which he has fince repeatedly exerted his genius 
and fancy, in the enlarging and embellifhing the ideal ftructute *. 


The fecond volume and part of the third are wholly devoted to 
the natural hiftory of animals in general; but more particularly 
of man. Here we meet with the Author’s theory of generation: 
—a fyftem as fingular, though by no means:fo intelligible, as 
his theory of the earth: for few, we believe, have been able to 





* 


* We have here only the foundation or ground work of the fyftem; 
but if the Reader will turn back to fome of our preceding volumes, 
he will perceive what an immenfe fuperftru€ture the Author has fince 
erected upon it.—See particularly the Appendix to our 52d volume 
(1775), pag. 615; and the Appendix to our 61ft volume (1779) 
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acquire clear ideas of the Author’s penetrating forces, his internal 
moulds, OF of the nature and fun@tions of his organic. particles. 
Accordingly the Author here too gives the reins to his imagina- 
tion ; though he pretends to found Ris theory on actual experi- 
ecatSe 
ie his microfcopical obfervations on the femen mafculinum of 
animals, we meet with a defcription of appearances very diffe- 
rent from fuch as have occurred to ourfelves, or to any other 
obfervers with whom we are acquainted. In a drop of the fe~ 
minal fluid, the Author, at firft, only perceives certain large 
flaments, fometimes {preading out into branches, and having 
an undulatory motion. They appeared compofed of globules 
which touched one another, and refembled a chaplet of beads. 
From certain protuberances, fmall globules iflue, which have 
a vibratory motion, like that of a pendulum; and that are at- 
tached to the filament by little threads, which gradually become 
Jonger as the globular bodies move. At length, the globules 
detach themfelves, and trail after them the little threads, * which 
refemble taz/s,’ but which impede their motion. When the li- 
uor has become more fluid, the filaments difappear; and the 
Jittle bodies, though ¢ they cannot be animals +,’ ave neverthelefs 
faid to * make confiderable efforts to difentangie themfelves from 
their incumbrances,’ or their threads. After this, they move 
with great vivacity, and * refemble thofe pretended animals which 
are feen in oyfter water, on the 6th or 7th day.’ On more 
than one occafton thefe fame inanimated globules are defcribed 
as proceeding in troops from one fide of the drop; marching in 
lines of feven or eight in front, and fucceding each other with- 
out interruption, like the defiling of foldiers;—or going in flocks, 
like fheep.’ 

In this account, extracted from feveral of the Author’s mi- 
crofcopical obfervations, or rather wiftons, few obfervers, we 
believe, will recognife the appearances which have been pre- 
fented to them, on viewing the femen majculinum of animals. 
They will, we apprehend, declare, that thefe undulating fila- 
ments, refembling chaplets of beads, and the round bodies fuf- 
pended from them by little vifcous threads, have never occurred 
to their view. They have generally, though not perhaps in_ 





@unes 


+ Thefe filaments,’ fays the Author, ‘ are perhaps of a wegetasie 
nature; but the moving bodies which proceed from them cannot Le 
animals ; for we have no example of vegetables giving birth to ani- 
mals. Moving bodies are found in all animal and vegetable fub- 
ffances promifcuoefly, They are not the produce of generation, 
They have no uniformity of fpecies.’ [This is not true. Numerous 
{pecies of microicopical animals have been arranged into clafles by 
— writers.}] ‘‘l'hey cannot therefore be cither animals cr ve- 
geiables.’ 
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variably, feen in the femina! fluid of animals, what was before 
feen by Leeuwenhoek and Baker ;—/iving animals, endowed with 
{pontaneous motion, and with ¢az/s, which they preferve til] they 
die: nor do they lofe them then, till putrefaction takes place ; 
at which period, a more numerous race of ftill fmaller animal. 
cules, which are non-defcripts, {ucceed to them ; as happens in 
infufions of almoft all animal and vegetable fubftances whatever, 

We could not refift the temptation, prefented to us on the 
prefent occafion, of throwing out thele remarks ; efpecially as 
we have never yet met with any work in which the truth of the 
author’s vifionary experiments on this fubject has been queftioned, 
Nothing can be more illogical than M. de Buffon’s conclufions 
from fome experiments of another nature, on which however 
he lays much ftrefs, in fupport of his theory.—* 1 0 afcertain,’ 
fays he, * whether the moving bodies which appear in infufions 
of fleth were real animals, or only, as I had imagined, organic 
moving particles, Mr. Needham thought that an examination of 
the jelly of roafted meat would determine the queftion ; becaute, 
if they were animals, the fire would defiroy them; and if not, 
they would {till be perceptible, in the fame manner as when the 
flefh was raw.’—He accordingly put the gravy of various kinds 
of roafted meat into vials, which he carefully corked; and 
‘ after fome days infufion, he found in the whole of the liquors an 
immenfe number of moving bodies ;? which a perfon ignorant of 
the Author’s fyftem would, he tells us, certainly have appre- 
hended to be real animals, 

Had the gravies aboye mentioned been microfcopically exa- 
mined while they were fcalding hot, or very foon after they were 
cold, and thefe moving bedies had been then found in them, the 
Author’s conelufions might perhaps be admitted. But certainly 
it does not follow that thefe moving bodies were not real ani- 
mals, becaufe the fluid, in which they were feen, had been expofed 
to a ftrong heat fome days before; although the vial had been 
“carefully corked.” We can furnifh M. de Buffon, with fome 
experiments ftill more to his purpofe ; but which, neverthelefs, we 
do not think are by any means decifive in favour of his fyftem. 

Several years ago *, the Reviewer of the prefent Article 
poured an ounce of boiling water on a quantity of dried mille 
pedes, contained in atwo ounce vial, which was immediately 
corked, On opening the vial four hours afterwards, animale 
cules were feen in the liquor, in fmall numbers, by the great- 
eft magnifier of Wilfon’s microfcope, refembling thofe thread- 
like animalculg painted by Baker, Vol. I. Plate 7, Fig. 4, found 
in pepper-water. The largeft were lefs, in breadth, than the tails 
of the animalcula in femine mafculino, and did not exceed one- 
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jof their length. On the following day their numbers were 
ly increafed, and their fize auzmented.—T'wo days after- 
a fimilar experiment was made with cantharides; and in 
four hours, great numbers of animalcules were perceived in the 
iqfufion, not fenfibly differing from thofe in the former experi- 
ment; except that thele laft appeared to be as Jarge after an ine 
fyfion of four hours, 2s the former, after an interval of 24 hours. 
—To perform this experiment unexceptionably, a tube fhould 
be connected with the mouth of the vial, and the extremity of 
the tube fhould be ermetically feated, at a time when every part 
of the vial and tube are fo hot, that it cannot reafonably be 
fyppofed that any living animals, or their ova, can exift, in a 
fate of /ife, in the cavities of either. 

Having given a pretty large fpecimen of the prefent tranfla- 
tion, it wou'd feem fcarce neceflary to add any thing further 
concerning a work, the original of which has been fo long in 
pofleffion of the public. It is to be obferved, however, that 
M. de Buffon, in the year 1776, publifhed a fupplemental vao- 
Jume, containing feveral interefting additions, relating to various 
articles contained in the former voiumes. ‘i hete additions the 
Tranflator has properly inferted under the articles to which they 
refpectively belong. An extract or two from this new part of 
the work cannot fail of being acceptable to our Readers in ge- 
neral. We fhall only premite that the hiflory of particular ant- 
mals commences towards the middle of the third volume, and 
js continued to the end of the work; and that the Author does 
not, like other naturalifis, arrange quadrupeds into clafles, or- 
ders, and genera; principally becaufe, as he more than once 
affirms, ¢ there are not, in the whole habitable earth, above 
200 fpecies of animals, even including forty different {pecies of 
monkeys ;’ and therefore * a very indifferent memory is able to 
retain their names.’ 

One of the moft interefing additions made to this work is 
perhaps the article relating to A¢uics. In the former editions 
of the original work, under the article Dog, the Author related 
fome experiments made with a view to procure an intermixture 
between a dog and a wolf; in which all the precautions em- 
ployed for that purpofe were abortive. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Marquis de Spontin-Beaufort has fucceeded in pre- 
ducing the junétion of a dog with a fhe wolf, and in procuring 
a progeny from this intermixture. The fact can be attefted by 
two hundred perfons at leaft. 

The Marquis bought this fhe-wolf when fhe was only three 
days old. By proper treatment fhe had been rendered fo tame 
and familiar, that fhe hunted with him at the diftance of a 
league from his houfe; to which fhe would occafionally return, 


of her own accord, at night. He gave her, as a companion, a 
| dog 
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dog of nearly the fame age; of whom, as well as of other doo: 
fhe was very fond; though, at the age of twelve months the 
fhewed figns of ferociousnefs, and had a ftrong defire to attack 
fheep and bitches. She was now chained, in a garden fituated 
in the centre of the city of Namur, where no male wolf can be 
fuppofed to have had any communication with her. As foon as 
fhe came in feafon, fhe difcovered fuch an affe€tion for the do 
which was returned by her gallant; that each of them howled 
frightfully when they were not in company with each other, 
She was firft covered on the 28th of March 177%, and twice 
each day, during a fortnight. Three weeks afterwards, her 
pregnancy was perceptible ; and on the 6th of June, the brought 
forth four young. One of them was black, with a white breaf, 
which was the colour of the dog; and indeed the colours of 
them all feem to have been derived from the dog, who was black 
and white. From the moment of littering, fhe growled and 
attacked all who approached her, and would even have devoured 
the dog, if within her reach. 

M. de Buffon very plaufibly accounts for the fuccefs of the 
Margquis’s trials, and the failure of his own. His wolf and 
dog were always confined. His dog, detached from his equals, 
and from the fociety of men, had aflumed a favage and cruel 
character; which the bad humour of the wolf, likewife in a 
ftate of flavery and difguft, ferved only to augment; fo that, 
during the two laft years, their antipathy rofe to fuch a degree, 
that they detired nothing fo much as to devour each other, 
Whereas the wolf of the Marquis had been reared in perfed 
freedom and familiarity along with the dog, fo that he had loft 
his repugnance to her, and fhe became fufceptible of attachment 
to him.—She therefore received him with cordiality, * whenever 


the dour of nature ftruck.’—Befides, ‘ the proper moment for 


this unnatural union was feized. The wolf felt the impreffion 
of love for the firs? Line.’ 

A fimilar fact has been communicated to the Author by M. 
Bourgelat, on tne authority of Lord Pembroke; who informed 
him that he had feen a large maftiff copulate with a fhe-wolf. 
* An animal merchant has had, at four different times, mules 
produced by a wolf and dog. He alleges that the wolf is only 
x wild dog; and in this opinion he is joined by the celebrated 
anatomilt, Mr. Hunter. Ge thinks differently with regard to 
the fox.’ 

The Autnor fuceeeded in producing nine young birds, which 
were the progeny of a gold-finch and a Canary bird. Of thefe, 
fix were males. He was equally fuccefsful in effe€ting an amo- 
rous intercourfe between fome ewes and he-goats: he obtained 
nine mules, feven of which were males. In another attempt of 
this kind, cight mules were produced, fix of which were ml 
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om the defcription of one of thefe mules, among other parti- 
iglars, it appears that the four legs, the fuperior part of the 

y, the breaft, and the belly, were covered with white coarie 
a: that there was a frail quantity of wool upon the flanks 
oaly 5 and that even this fhort, curled wool wus mixed witha 

wat deal of hair. From the great majority of males produced 
mtnefe and other mixtures of animals of different {pecies, the 
Author concludes that the male, in general, has a greater in~ 
fyence on the produce of generation than the female; becaule 
hetranfmits his fex to the greateft number, and becaufe the 
jumber of males zugments in proportion to the remotenels of 
the (pecies who intermix. 

The mules produced between the afs and the mare have ge- 
nerally been deemed incapable of generating or conceiving. Ia 
sformer volume of our work, we gave an account of a fhe- 
mule, in the ifland of St. Domingo, which brought forth a 
living mule. ‘This account is here confirmed ; and we are told 
that the {kin of the young mule is depofited in the Mufeum of 
the Royal Society. But the Tranflator adds an inftance of the 
rolific powers of a fhe-mule, even in our northern climates. 
The fact is judicially attefted by the owner, Mr. Tullo, of the 
parith of Newtyle, in Scotland, and by two of his neighbours. 

We fhall conclude our account of thefe eccentric amours, 
with two narratives of the Author’s, relative to this fubje&t. At 
his eftate of Buffon, the miller kept a mare and a bull in the 
fame ftable, who contracted fuch a paffion for each other, thar, 
as often as the mare came in feafon, the bull covered her three 
orfour times a day. ‘Thefe embraces were repeated during fe- 
veral years, and all the inhabitants of the place, as well as the 
Author, were witnefles to the fact. But though the owner of 
this couple conceived great hopes that fome offspring would be 
the refult of their repeated embraces, he was difappointed. 

The other heteroclite congrefs is of fo obfcene a nature, that 
none but a profefled Naturalift can decently liften to the narra- 
tive. In the fummer of 1774, a large {paniel difcovered a vio- 
lent paffion for a /fow, which was in feafon, on the premifes of 
the Count de la Feuilleé, in Burgundy. They were fhut up 
together for feveral days; and all the domeftics were witnefles 
of the mutual ardour of thefe two animals. ‘The dog exerted 
many violent efforts; but the diffimilarity of their organs pre- 
vented their union. ‘The fame thing happened fome years be- 
fore at Billy, near Chanceau in the fame province. 

In the additions made to this work, many curious particulars 
ae related refpecting the Hamffer, or German Marmot, a moft 
herce and deftruétive animal, living under ground, and which 
isof the rat kind, but in fize not much lefs thanarabbit. On 


account of its fur, and its depredations, in collecting and hoard- 
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ing up corn, no Jefs than 80,139 fkins of this animal have been 
brought into the town-houle of Gotha in one year, [et attacks 
cats, Cogs, men, and even horfes; and fometimes, in a tranf. 
port of fury, the male murders his ‘own family. Even the ine 
ftin& which draws him to the other fex lafts only a few hours. 
at the end of which the female (who conftantly lives in a diffe. 
rent apartment) would not meet with a better fate, if the dig 
not take the precaution of avoiding him, or of killing him firft, 

The moft curious circum{tances in the natural hiftory of thef 
animals are —the addrefs with which the males and females cop. 
ftruct their refpective fubterraneous abodes, and repofitaries for 
corn, and the oblique and perpendicular paflages to them; the 
torpid ftate in which they pafs the winter; and the cheek. 
pouches with which they are provided, each of which is capable 
of containing an ounce and a half of corn*; apd which, on 
their return to their habitations, they empty, pei their 
two fore feet againit them. 

The old hamfters, we are told, often amafs a hundred pounds 
of corn in their granaries. This provifion is not collected with 
a view to nourifh-them during the winter, which they pafs 


an fleep ; but to fupport them after they awake in the fpring, and 


tiJl the time of their falling into a torpid ftate. 

At the approach of winter, they fhut up the apertures of their 
holes with great addrefs. There, if undifturbed by the buman 
race, they feed on their ftores, in perfeét tranquillity, till the | 
feverity of the froft, or rather, perhaps, as will appear after } 
wards, the air phlogifticated by them, in conjun&tion with the 
cold, brings them to a torpid ftate. If, at this time, the holes 
are opened, the hamfter is found lying upon a bed of foft ftraw; 
the eyes are fhut; and when the eye-lids are forced open, they 
inftantly clofe again. The members are ftiff, like thofe of a 
dead animal; and the whole body feels as cold as ice. When 
diflecied, however, even at this period, the heart is feen alter- 
nately contracting and dilating ; but at the flow rate of fifteen 
pulfations in a minute, ‘This animal’s heart, in its adctive flat, 
beats 150 ftrokes in the fame time. ‘Tohe inteftines difeover not 
the fmalleft degree of irritability, even on the application of 
fpirit of wine, or oil of vitriol, Neverthelefs, the animal fome- 
times opens his mouth, as if he wanted to refpire.’ 

M. de Buffon is not anfwerable for our preceding obfervi 
tion with refpect to the phlogiffication of the air; but we find 
that the hamiter which he had in his keeping, in the open air, 
did not become torpid, though expofed to a degree of colt, 
during the winter, probably fuperior to that which the hamfters 
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endure in a ftate of nature, at the depth of 3, 4, or. 5 fect un- 
der the furface of the ground, Befides, according to M, Alla- 
mand’s curious account of this animal, a hamfter fhut up in a cage 
fJled with earth and ftraw, and expofed to the open air in win- 
ter to a degree of cold fufficient to freeze water, never becomes 
torpid. But if the cage be funk four or five feet under ground, 
and well fecured againfl the accefs of air, he becomes, at the end 
of eight or ten days, as torpid as if he had been fuffered to re- 
main in his own burrow. If the cage be now brought up to the 
furface, even in the coldeft weather, the hamfter will awake in 
a few hours: and on again putting him’ below the earth, his 
torpid ftate will, after a proper interval, return. Warmth never- 
thelefs undoubredly accelerates, and cold retards, his revivifcence. 
His temporary death and refurreétion probably depend on thefe 
two conjointly. 

It is curious, fays M. Allamand, ‘ to obferve the hamfter 
paffing from a torpid to an active ftate, He firft lofes the rigi- 
dity of his members, and then makes a profound refpiration, but 
at long intervals. His legs begin to move, he opens his mouth, 
and utters difagreeable and rattling founds. After continuing 
thefe operations for fome time, he opens his eyes, and endea- 
vours to raife himfelf on his legs. But all thefe movements are 
ftill reeling and unfteady, like thofe of a man intoxicated with 
liquor. He, however, reiterates. his efforts, till he is enabled 
to ftand on his. legs. In this attitude he remains fixed, as if he 
meant to reconnoitre, and repofe himfelf after his fatigues.— 
This paffage from a torpid to an active ftate requires more or 

When ex- 
pofed to a cold air, he fometimés requires more than two hours 
to awake; and in a more temperate air, he accomplifhes his 
It is probable that this change 


is produced imperceptibly, when the animal is in his hole; and 


‘that he there feels none of the inconveniences which arife from 


a fudden and forced revivifcence.’ 

With refpe& to this work, we fhall only add, that the nu- 
merous plates, with which it is illuftrated, appear to us to be, 
in general, well executed ; and that, as M. de Buffon has not 
obferved any fyftematic order in his hiftory of quadrupeds, the 
Tranflator has fupplied that defeé&t, by giving an Index, in 
which the animals are arranged, in one column, according to 
the improved edition of Adr. Pennant’s Synopfis: the names of 
the fame animals being repeated in an oppofite column; to- 


‘gether with references to the particular volumes of his work, in 


which their defcriptions and figures are to be found, 
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Art. VIII. A Treatife on the Nature and Properties of Air, a2 
other permanently elaftie Fluids. To which is prefixed an Introdyc. 
tion to Chemiftry. By Tiberius Cavailo, F.R.S. and Member of 
the R. A. at Naples. 4to, 11. 58+ Boards.* Dilly, 178), 


HE great number and variety, as well as the importance, 

of the difcoveries lately made by Dr. Prieftley, and other 
philofophers here and on the continent, on the fubje& of Arr, 
and in various other branches of experimental philofophy con- 
neGted with it, render a colle&tion of the moft important fa&s 
and obfervations, methodically arranged under diftin® heads, 
peculiarly ufeful to thofe who with to cultivate this extenfive 
and interefting part of experimental knowledge. A fomewhat 
fimilar but fmaller compilation had been before executed by the 
ingenious author of the Treatife on Gases; as likewife by M. 
Macquer, in:the laft edition of his valuable Dictionary of Che- 


aniftry ; but the prefent Author has performed the tafk in a much 


more comprehenfive and particular manner, his objeé& having 
been to inftru& thofe:who are poflefled of ilittle or no previous 
knowledge of the fubject. 

Mr. Cavallo, accordingly, in the firft of the four parts into 
which he has divided his work, briefly defcribes, under the title 
of an Introduction to Chemifiry, the various {ubftances, together 
with their principal properties, that are neceflary to be known 
by a perfon before he enters on the examination of the different 
kinds of air, or other elaftic fluids. 

As a confiderable part of the experiments related in this trea 


tife are made in-veflels immerged either in water or mercury; the 


Author, in the fecond part of his work, inftruéts his Reader in 
the principles of hydroftatics, fo far as the knowledge of them ts 
neceflary for the performance of the experiments defcribed. 
He likewife here treats of the principal properties of air, and 
other permanently elaftic fluids ; and gives adefcription of theap- 
paratus employed in performing the various experiments. The 


-defcriptions are illuftrated by three plates. 


In the third and fourth parts the Author-treats of the natuse 
and *properties of the different fpecies of air, and other perma- 
nently elaftic fluids, in particular chapters; and difcuffes their 
theory, and various interefting circumftances relative to’ them: 
terminating the work by the relation of {ome original ex periments 
made by himfelf. 

As we have feldom neglected to give a fomewhat particular 
account of the principal dilcoveries on the fubject of Air, &e. 
at the time of their publication; we fhall only felect a few.ob- 
feryation§ from this work, which have been made fince we have 
had* an opportunity of treating matters of this kind. We 
thall firft mention a late remarkable difcovery, ~: He 
i Due 
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Abbé Fontana, relative to diftillation ; which will probably be 
new to thofe who have not had an opportunity of feeing the fo« 
reign philofophical publications ; and {hall fubjoin fome obfer- 
yations of our own upon the fubject. 

The Abbé difcovered that the diftillation, or even evaporation, 
ef water would not take place in confined air, or in veflels her- 
metically clofed. He put fome water into a glafs retort, to the 
neck of which a receiver was fo accurately adapted, that all 
communication with the external air was prevented: but though 
the retort was placed upon the fire, fo as to give the water 
nearly a boiling heat, not a drop of that fluid pafled over into 
the receiver. He even expofed the receiver to a great degree of 
cold, by placing it on fnow; and fometimes fubftances which 
greedily attract moifture were previoufly introduced into its 
fuch as oi] of vitriol, and dry fixed vegetable alcali. Even 
though ether, the moft volatile of all fluids, was treated in this 
manner, the Abbé found that no diftillation would take place, 
if all communication with the external air were prevented. 

In his experiments made with water contained in the retort, 
and dry fixed alcali in the receiver, the Abbé found, after a 
long time, and when the fire was much increafed, that a little 
moifture could be perceived in the neck of the retort; but that 
this moifture reached a very fhort way above the furface of the 
water: and alfo that if, in the courfe of the operation, the vef- 
fels were fo far inclined, as that the water in the neck of one 
vellel came within a fhort diftance, as about an inch, of the al- 
cali; then the alcali abforbed a part of it. 

We have frequently repeated and verified the Abbé’s experi- 
ments; which throw confiderable light on the nature of eva- 
poration in the open air, and of diftillation in veflels; which 
appear to be very different procefles. Though this is not a 
proper place to enter into a particular difcuffion of this curious 
fubje&t; we fhall remark, that the phenomena obferved by the 
Abbé do not depend merely on the want of a renewal of the air 
originally included in the veffels, or on its not having an im- 
mediate communication with the external air. The Abbé’s 
theory, as fas as we recolleét, is, that the included air, foor 
becoming faturated with the particles of the aqueous yapour, 
cannot take up any more; and that therefore all further evapo- 
ration muft ceafe. ) , 

But to this it may be anfwered, that the vapour of water is 
hot a permanently elaftic fluid, but is liable to be inftantly con- 
denfed into water, merely by cold. The air therefare con- 
tained in the apparatus fhould continually part with it, and de- 
polit it againft the cold fides of the receiver, and be thereby 
lucceffively rendered capable of taking up more, which muft in 
in its turn be depofited ; and fo on. 
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In the courfe of the experiments that we have made on this 
fubje&t, we have found reafon to conclude, that diftillation js 
prevented in the Abbé’s clofe veflels ; not becaufe the included 
air cannot be renewed, after it has once been faturated with the 
aqueous vapour; or becaule it has no immediate communication 
with frefh, or unfaturated air; but becaufe the air contained in 
the apparatus cannot be d:/ated, or in part expelled.—Some 
water being put into aretort placed upon hot Coals, the ex. 
tremity of the retort was immerged pretty deeply into a bafon of 
mercury, fo as to intercept ail communication with the atmo- 
fphere ; neverthelefs diftillation proceeded, and the drops fuc- 
ceflively rgfe up to the furface of the mercury. From another 
experiment it appeared that diftillation would go on, even if the 
whole of the air originally included in the retort was ftill con. 
fined there, provided it had a liberty of expanding, or being di- 
Jated. ‘This experiment was conducted fo, that fo much of the 
neck of the retort was filled with mercury, that no part of the 
air originally included in the apparatus could be expelled from 
it, even when the water was brought to a boiling heat; the 
mercury performing the office of a yielding or moveable Aopple, 
But in this cafe too, the water was raifed into, vapours, which 
were condenfed on the furface of the mercury contained in the 
neck of the retort, and which may be confidered as reptefenting 
the bottom of a receiver. 

The limits to which we are confined prevent us from invels 
tigating this fubje&t further at prefent, than juft to obferve, that 
it appears to us that in air heated, but at the fame time condenfed 
(in confequence of its being confined in an unytelding vellel) the 
aqueous vapour either may not, pofibly, rife fo high as to 
reach the cold fides of the receiver; or, if it does, it becomes 
fo int'mately combined with this condenfed air, or is fo ftrongly 
attracted by it, as to acquire, in that ftate, a permanent elafticity, 
and to become incapable of being feparated from it by mere cold. 
This at leaft feems certain, that diftiltation will proceed, pro- 
vided thar the included air'can be rarified to ‘a certain degrees 
either by an enlargement of the {pace which it occupied, or by 
the expulfion of a part of it. A fimilar diftillation takes place 
in the receiver of an air-pump; on the fides of which the in- 
cluded aqueous vapours are fetn to be condenfed, as foon as the 
air has been fufficiently rarefied, even in the common tempera- 
ture of the atmofphere, => 

The Abbé Fontana, as we learn from the Author, difcovered’ 
ftriking exception to the obfervation above-mentioned. In con 
fined or unchanged air he found that the fluid volatile ‘alcall 
would rife in vapours and be condenfed,: if the nvarine acid wert 
placed near it in the fame veflél. A faadl quantity of the al 


cali was put into an open vial, er watch-gilafs, ‘and fome més 
int 
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sine acid into another, ftanding near it, at the bottom of a large 
glals bottle, or jar, the mouth of which was afterwards clofed. 
Ia a few hours, the volatile alcali was feen to be diminifhed, 
and the acid proportionably augmented in quantity; and in 
about the {pace of a day, nearly the whole of the alcali had 
pailed into the veflel containing the acid; which laft, being 
weighed, was conitantly found to have acquired precifely as 
much weight as had been loft by the alcali. From this experi- 
ment it appears, that the fluid volatile alcali can evaporate in the 
comaion temperature of the atmofphere, and confined in a veflel 
containing air of the common denfity ; but that the marine acid 
will not evaporate under thefe circumftances. 

In a note fubjoined to his chapter on the nature and proper- 
ties of air, M. odie rectifies a miftaken opinion pretty gene- 
rally entertained with refpect to hygromeiers. Many perfons 
fuppole that thefe inftruments denote the quantity of moifture 
which is contained in the air at the time; whereas they only 
indicate how far the air is difpofed, or sot, to part with its 
moifture ; or, ia other words, fhew the quantity of water which 
may be faid to be mixed with the air, but not intimately com- 
bined with it, and which is ready to be precipitated from it. If 
afmall but fenfible hygrometer be clofely fhut up in a large 
glafs bottle containing common air, and the bottle be brought 
into a cold place, or furrounded with a freezing mixture, the 
index of the hygrometer will foon move towards moij?; becaufe 
cold air cannot keep fo much water in a ftate of folution or 
combination, as warm air; the water is therefore depofited upon 
the hygrometer. But if the bottle be brought into a warmer 
place, the index will move towards dry; becaufe the included 
air, by means of the warmth, is now rendered capable of re- 
diflolving, or combining with, the water which had before been 
precipitated from it by the cold. 

The Author, after relating the method of procuring dephlo- 
gifticated air, by the decompofition of nitre, expofed to a very 
ftrong heat, in glafs or earthen retorts, proceeds to defcribe the 
fubftance which remains in the r cort, after the total expulfion 
of the dephlogifticated air. We Should, a priori, have fuppofed 
the refiduum to have been fimply the alcaline bafis of nitre, or 
the fixed vegetable alcali. We fhall fimply tranfcribe what he 
fays upon this fubject ; only obferving, that he feems to refer, 
with refpect to what he has faid concerning it, tothe 4)b¢ Ro- 
sier’s fournal de Phyfique, 1778. 

© The matter which remains in the retort” (after the expul- 
fion of the dephlogifticated air) * is exceedingly fingular for its 
properties, fince it has not only Joft the properties of nitre, but 
feems tobe different from any of its known component parts. 
If the fire has been continued only till the whole quantity of air 
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has been produced, the refiduum that is found in the retort js of 
a gecenifh colour; but when the fire has been continued for 
about twenty hours, then the re/duum is more white, and has a 
cauftic alcaline tafte, and renders the tincture of violets green, 
It is partly foluble in water. By being repeatedly wathed in 
water, it is rendered {till more white, and becomes quite infipid, 
‘In this ftate, it efervefces with, and is partly diflolved in, vi- 
triolic acid. If the'vitriolic acid is made to diflolve as much of 
this earthy refiduum as it can, and afterwards, being diluted with 
a great quantity of water, is evaporated, a falt will be formed 
which has a very peculiar tafte. If this infipid refduum of nitre 
is mixed with nitrous or marine acid, it occafions-a fenfible ef- 
‘fervefcence, and in a few minutes coagulates it like a jelly; 
which jelly, being dried, forms a falt, or rather a tranfparent 
fubftance of the confiftence of gum, and of the colour of am- 
ber ?—We are afterwards told, that the foregoing obfervations 
and refults are likewife applicable to the cubic nitre; when it has 
been decompounded in the fame manner. 

It has not been found that dephlogifticated air can be obtained 
from the nitrous acid alone; though the Author obferves that 
this has been done by M. Scheele *, in the common procefs for 
procuring the fuming ipirit of nitre: but he adds, that others, 
who repeated his experiment, have not fuceeeded +. Our idea 
with refpect to this matter is, that the nitrous acid may be 
wholly converted into dephlogifticated air; provided that any 
method be taken by which it may be made red bot, or at leat 
fubjecied to a confiderable degree of heat. The greateft heat 
which the pure acid can fuftain is that of its boiling ftate; but 
this is not fufficient for the purpofe; nor will the acid be con- 
verted into dephlogifticated air if mixed with bodies on which it 
cannot act (fuch as powdered glafs, &c.), and from which it 
is readily expelled, in its liquid form, in a boiling heat: on 
the other hand, if fubftances are added to it with which it can 
combine, {uch as alcaline falts, metallic, calcareous, and other 
earths, &c. it is rendered capable of fuftaining the degree of 
heat requifite to make it aflume the form of a permanently elaf- 
tic fluid.—In Mr. Scheele’s experiment above mentioned, the 
nitrous acid was not alone. 

We fhall only further extra& from this work the principal 
particulars, related by the Author, of a remarkable difcovery 
of the Abbé Fontana’s, refpecting charcoal. This fubftance 
being made red hot, and then fuddenly introduced into a vae 
cuum, or rather plunged in quicfilver, and kept there till it is 
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* Experiments on Air and Fire, pag. 34. 

+ The Author does not feem to recolleé& Dr. Prieftley’s Account of 
his Diftillation of Nitrous Acid, Vol. IIt. pag. 234, &c. y 
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cold, will, on being admitted into a jar of common air, fud- 
denly abforb about fix, and fometimes even eight times its own 
bulk of the air, M. Fontana likewife told our Author that he 
had found that a piece of charcoal made red hot, and kept un- 
der quickfilver feveral months, retains this property undimi- 
nifhed. 

If the quantity of air to which the charcoal is admitted does not 
exceed it fix times in bulk, the whole of the air will be abforbed 
by it. When a piece of red hot charcoal is introduced into this 
air, it abforbs the air gradually as it cools; but when it has 
been cooled under the mercury, and is then admitted to a proper 
quantity of air, the abforption is fo fudden, and the mercury, 
with the charcoal fwimming on its furface, rifes fo quickly, that 
the glafs jar has been actually broken, by the charcoal violently 
impelled againft its bottom. 

The charcoal that has been thus extinguifhed in quickfilver 

is found to be wholly penetrated by it. On breaking a piece 
tranfverfely, and viewing it with a magnifier, its minuteft pores 
appear full of the fhining fluid, and exhibit a beautiful in- 
jection. 
M. Fontana could not find any other fluid than mercury, after 
immerfion in which the charcoal would exhibit thefe phenomena, 
If it be extinguifhed in oi], or in water, it lofes its property of 
abforbing air; but, on the other hand, it generates fome in- 
fammable air. On another occafion, the Author {peaks of this 
laft mentioned immerfion, as an elegant way practifed by the 
Abbé Fontana, of extracting inflammable air from charcoal. 

* With a pair of tongs he took a piece of charceal when 
thoroughly ignited, and plunging it in water, brought it in- 
ftantly under a Jarge-mouthed receiver, which was filled with 
and inverted in the water, in order to colleét the bubbles of in- 
flammable air that proceeded from the charcoal in the act of 
woling. After the fame manner he treated feveral pieces of 
charcoal, or the fame piece feveral fucceflive times; until he 
got a quantity of inflammable air fufficient for his purpofe.’ 

M. Fontana imagined that on this property poffeffed by char- 
coal, of abforbing the air, an exhaufting engine might be eafily 
conftructed, which might in fome refpeéts anfwer better than 
the beft air-pumps now ufed. The Author, however, fome- 
time ago, made fome experiments, which feemed to fhew that 
when the preflure of the atmofphere is removed, the charcoal 
does not abforb the whole of a quantity of air, which is about 
3 Or 4 times its own bulk. This, fays he, * M, Fontana alfo 
lufpected ; yet it is not improbable, that with a great quantity 
of charcoal, and a comparatively fmall quantity of air, the 
whole of that fluid might be completely exhaufted from a re- 
Stiver, when the preflure of the atmofphere is out of the queftion ; 
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and tlterefore it is ftill to be wifhed that fech an exhaufting ens 
gine were tried.’ 

Before we téfminate our account of this work, we fhall take 
notice of what we apprehend to be an overftght, in the Author's 
reference to a paflage in M. Bergman’s 2d volume of Opu/cile 
Phyfica, &c.. pag. 162; efpecially as we lately referred to the 
fame paflage *, and gave a very different interpretation of it, 
We have faid that aurum fulminans, when ignited, has been 
found to generate four times the quantity of elaftic fluid that ig 
produced by an equal balk of gunpowder. Oni the other hand, 
the Aathor, alluding to the fame part of M. Bergtnan’s work, 
fays—* The furprifing effects produced by it, when fulminating 
in thé open ait, muft be attributed to the fudden generation, 
and not to the great quantity, of elaftic fluid produced. M, 
Bergman fays, that the elaftic fluid generated by fulminating 
gold is fcarcely equal to four times the bulk of the fulminating gold’ 
The paflage itfelf ftands thus: 

Unicus pulveris pyrit pollex cubicus fluidi elaftict provocat eirciter 
244, fed equalé calcis auri fulminantis volumen faltem quadruplum 
fpatium fua implet aura, ©& bine facile-inteliigitur utriufque diverfa 
explodendi efficacia.,—— M. Bergman had b: fore related an expe- 
Fiment, in which half a drachm of fulminating gold contained 
in a vial inverted in water, gefierated near feven cubic inches of 
elaftic fluid. He afterwards endeavours to explain, though not 
very fatisfactorily, how it happens that, notwithftanding the 
fulminating gold is Capable of generating © fo great a quatiity’ of 
elaftic fluid, ic is nevérthelefs reduced in a@ ¢lofe veflel without 
any fenfible explofion. 

We fhall otily add, with refpect to the work itfelf, that it is a 
very ufefiil perfortnance, efpecially when we confider the prefent 
ftate of this iriterefting branch of philofophy ; fuch an immenfe 
and daily ititreafing mafs of new and important chemical faéts 
having been accumulated within the compafs of a very few years, 
fo as abfolutely to require a f{peedy claffification and arrange- 
ment. In this colle&tion the Reader will meet with a judicious 
and well digefted account of the moft remarkable of thefe nu- 
mietous difcoveries, made both here and abroad, and brought 
down to the prefent time; together with a very particular and 
fatisfactoty defcription, and delineation of the chemical, pneu- 
matical, and hydroftatical apparatus, by which they have been, 
in part, effeGted, and are ftill further to be profecuted. The 
Author however is not a mere compiler, but occafionally pre- 
fents the Réadet with his own obfervations on the various fub- 
jects difcuffed in this treatife. PD -y. 
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Aer. IX. Sermons on various Subje@s. By John Dupré, M. Ac 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. 68. Cadell. 17382. 


(By a@ CoRREsPONDENT.) 


HESE Difcourfes are evidently the production of a young 

writer. We do not fay this, however, to detract from 

their merit, which is not inconfiderable. ‘Though not free 

from imperfections, they bear the indifputable marks of genius, 
and merit the attention of the Public. 

In the firft Difcourfe, on the effential duties of true religion, 
the pifture of the charitable man is well drawn, the language is 
animated, and the fentiments are liberal and benevolent. We 
do not remember to have read a better delineation of this amiable 
charafter, except perhaps in Dr. Blair’s fermon on Candour, 
which, in one or two paflages, our author may poffibly have 
imitated. 

In the fecond Difcourfe, he profefles himfelf an advocate for 
the doétrine of eternal punifhments in the world to come. ‘This 
doftrine, we hoped, would have been exploded in fo enlightened 
an age as the prefent; and we were forry to find the late learned 
Bifhop of Rochefter, in the fermons publifhed after his death, 
argue in favour of fo implacable a tenet. We are not lefs fur- 
prifed to fee a writer on the fame fide of the queftion, who 
appears in other refpects a warm friend to rational religion. ‘The 
fubject, befides, is abruptly introduced, and the argument, 
though in fome places managed with plaufibility, is in general 
trite and fuperficial. 

In the third Difcourfe, from the 1ft St. Peter, ii. 2. he 
endeavours to fhew that the Chriftian life is a progreffive ftate. 
Here we meet with a juft and elegant defcription of the fuper- 
ficial religion of the prefent times. ‘This, upon the whole, is a 
good and ufeful fermon. 

The fourth Difcourfe, on Gratitude to God, is written with 
great {pirit and propriety of language. 

The fubjeét of the fifth is taken from Mark x. 26. in which 
the Author contends, that the Gofpel terms of falvation are not 
fo rigorous as the infidel and the enthufiaft reprefent them. It is 
not ill written with regard to ftyle, but the argument ought to 
have been more laboured. 

The Author, in his fixth Sermon, takes his text from Mat- 
thew x, 28. ‘¢ Fear not them which kill the body,” &c. The 
obfervations which this’ Difcourfe contains may be relifhed by 
acommon reader, but they will afford very little fatisfaction to 
the learned critic. 

The fHénth on the Gofpel preached to the poor; and the 
eighth, in which the Preacher confiders fome of the proofs 
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which fupport the Chriftian religion from the birth to the death 
of Jefus, are excellent compofitions : the latter, in particular 
is entitled to applaufe. The arguments indeed have not always 
the charms of novelty (and who could expect novelty on a 
beaten fubject?) but they are placed in a judicious and pleafin 

point of view. The periods are harmonious and animated : the 
character of Chrift is concife but comprehenfive, and defcribed 
with great pathos. | 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh Difcourfes are employed on 
common topics, and calculated to convey inftruCtion and con- 
folation to the pious Chriftian. 

The twelfth was preached on the General Faft, Feb. 21, 
1781, and foon after publifhed. It was noticed in our Review 
for the month of June following, p. 477. 

The parable of the unmerciful fervant is inveftigated in the 
thirteenth and laft Difcourfe; from which we fhall lay before 
our Readers an extract, as a {pecimen of our Author’s manner, 

‘ Man, unmindful of the various benefits which he daily receives 
from the bountiful hand of his God, forgetting his own inftability, 
and not refiefting en that mercy of which he ftands in need 
from above, exacts atonement and fatisfaction from his offendin 
brother to the utmoft pointe, ‘Trivial faults are conftrued into the 
effeéts of a deep malignity by the magnifying optics of rugged and 
obitinate humours, as objecéts through a mift are enlarged beyond the 
life, A flight affront once offered to their dignity is not ealily for- 
— Now a great portion of this implacable fpirit takes its origin 
rom pride, one of the moft difgafting paflions, Too much in love 
with ourfelves, and poffefling a high ideal importance, we fondly ex- 
pect to command the fame refpectability in the opinion of others, 
Blind to thofe glaring defe&ls, which the world clearly fees, and 
which alloy the brightnefs of our virtues, but infinitely over-rating 
the natural and accidental beauties of our underftandings or bodies, 
as a fond parent doats even on the faults, and prizes beyond all 
bounds the good qualities of a favourite child, we think ourfelves en- 
titled to greater attention from our fellow-creatures than we really 
are. Hence offences of no very deep dye in themfelves, and which 
might foon have been buried in oblivion, had they not unfortunately 
touched on the delicate chords of our vanity, are purfued with re- 
vengeful feverity. Whereas, in the true eftimate of things, we are 
of {mall confideration ; the world might very well go on without us; 
men would be as cheerful and happy; the affairs of life would be 
tranfaéted with as much regularity and convenience; the fame food 
would be provided for the hungry, and the fame clothes for the 
naked. Wit, genius, and learning, if we poffefs them, are common 
a0 many others who eclipfe us in thofe valuable qualities ; the renown 
of our name is only known to a {mall circle of acquaintance ; and we 
are hardly mentioned beyond the limits of our little habitations. 
Pride ought to fubfide at the recollection, and the big heart, from 
this bold and free view of its own infignificance, fhould be taught 
we haftily to take exceptions at light injuries, much lefs to revenge 
them,’ | | | 
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The general character of thefe Sermons, we may venture to 

nounce, is clearnefs of argument, vivacity of manner, and 
frength of diction. In fome parts, however, Mr, Dupré has 
fuffered himfelf to be feduced by a lively imagination into that 
falfe and glittering ftyle, which never fails to offend the fober 
and fenfible reader. But this fault, as he appears to be a writer 
of tafte and abilities, his maturer judgment will enable him to 
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Apt. X. 4 Treatife on the Aion of Eje&ment. By Charles Ran- 
nington, J. C. Editor of the laft Edition of Hale’s Hiftory of the 
Common Law. 8vo. 68. Wheildon. 1781. 


§ this action is the only fpecific remedy for the recovery 
of Terms for years where the pofleffion is unjuftly with- 
held, and is become the eafieft and moft expeditious method of 
trying titles to landed property in general, it is a matter of ex- 
tenfive public concern that the mode of proceeding in it fhould 
be reduced to certainty, and its principles afcertained with pre- 
cifion. The fictitious names that are fet up as the nominal 
parties in the fuit, and are generally taken: from the ancient fa~ 
milies of Doe and. Roe, Fen and Den, and a few others equally 
renowned in Weftminfter- Hall, are ftumbling blocks in the way 
of the unlearned, But as in practice they are confidered as 
mere puppets moved by wires at the election of the rea! parties, 
who conteft the title to the premifes, this creates no confufion 
on a nearer approach: and thefe very fictions are converted into 
engines in the hands of the fuperior courts to promote the ends 
of juftice. Jn fiétione juris, fays the ancient law, femper con- 
fiftit equitas: and in a modern decifion this principle was re- 
cognized by the learned Lord at the head of the King’s Bench, 
and applied to the action of ejeétment in that mafterly man- 
ner by which he fo ably combines the refle€tions of an en- 
lightened mind with the moft accurate knowledge of the law, 
and the utmoft perfpicuity of expreffion. After declaring that 
he had it at heart to have the practice upon ¢ ejectments clearly 
fettled upon large and liberal grounds for advancement of the 
remedy,’ he proceeds to obferve, * the great advantage of this 
fiGtitious mode is, that being under the controul of the Court, 
it may be fo modelled as to anfwer in the beft manner every end 
of juftice and convenience. 

* Public utility has adopted it in lieu of almoft all real ations 
which were embarrafled and entangled with a thoufand niceties. 
But as there was good and bad in the method of real ations, 
the good ought to be grafted into ejeétments in fuch a manner 
as to avoid the bad *,’ 
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* Cafe of Fair-Claim on the Demife, &c. Burrow’s Reports, 3d vol. 
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Rut not to deviate too far into a technical branch of learning 
which few of our Readers will have mach inclination to purfue, 
the treatife that is now before us comes from a gentleman of 
charaéter at the Bar, “Though the merit of a mere compiler jg 
feldom eftimated very high, Mr. Runnington has certainly 
jutt claim to that of fidelity and accuracy. 

His work is introduced to the Public-with a Preface, remark. 
able principally for its oftentatious imitation of Dr. Johnfon's 
diétion, not to call it by the harfher name of plagiarifm. Surely 
it was hardly worth while to poach in the writings of Dr, John- 
fon for the bake of a few formal fentences, to be prefixed, like 
a piece of patch-work, to a treatife in the Action of Eje&ment! 
Speaking in high terms of Lord Chief Baron Gilbert’s treatife 
on the Law and Praétice of Ejectment, Mr, R. thus proceeds: 

‘ This traét, the utility of which cannot be denied, having been 
long out of print ¢, I thought proper to make it the foundation of 
the prefent publication. My ambition is only to give the name of 
Gilbert new luftre and greater popularity. It is not howéver on the 
praife of others, but on his own writings that he is to depend, for 
the efteem of pofterity; of which he will not eafily be deprived, 
while learning fhall have any reverence among the profeffors of the 
law. The prefent treatife claims no other merit, than a different 
and more enlarged difpofition ;—a difpofition Which was rendered 
neceffary, from the very material alterations which the wifdom of 
the legiflature, and the liberality of modern decifions, have made 
in the action of Ejectment. It contains indeed (among other confi- 
derable additions) a fyitem of modern prattice, for the uniformity 
of which I will not however take upon myfelf to anfwer : for in the 
praGice of the law, it feems to be unknown that there is, in con- 
ttancy and ftability, a general and Jafting advantage, which will al- 
ways over-balance the flow improvement of gradual correétion. 

* With what judgment it has been formed, and with what kill 
it has been executed, the profeflion is now to determine.—I hope for 
the praife of knowledge and difcernment, but can claim only that of 
diligence and candour.—That it will be found capable of amend- 
ment; that fome things may be added, end others may be altered, I 
have not the vanity to doubt.—Let it however be remembered, that, 
(to ufe the language of Bacon), ‘‘ | hoid every man a debtor to his 
profeffion ;”—and that thofe who make no advances towards excel: 
lence, may fland as warnings againit faults.’ 


+ The lait edition was publifhed in 1741. I 
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Art. XI. The Epigrams of M. Val. Martial, in Twelve Books: 
witha Comment: By James Elphiniton, gto, 11, 18, Boards, 
White. 1782. 


HERE is fcarcely any poet of antiquity the whole of whofe 
works will lefs bear to be tranflated, or indeed feem lefs 

to ceferve it, than Martiai’s. Though many of his epigrams 
* are 
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sreexcellent, there are ftill more that are, or at Jeaft now ap- 

gr to be, execrable. The {pirit of an epigram fo frequently 
depends on verbal coincidence, idiomatical propriety, loeal or 
temporary alluftons, that time or transfufion into a different lan- 








yage generally evaporates it. Having juft hinted our opinion 
of Martial as a ¢ranflateable author, let us next confider his 
vanflator. It is obvious, that the flyle of epigram, perhaps 
more than of any other {pecies of compofition, ought to be-eafy, 
degant, perfpicuous, and concife, How far Mr, Elphinitoa 

efles thefe requifites may be feen from the following {peci-+ 
mens, which are impartially taken from the firft place where 


the book chanced to open : 
‘LXXXIV. Yo dis Book: For Artanus, 


Nor yet empurpled, nor polite, 

From the dry pumice’ grating bite, 

Thou hit Anranus to attend ; 

From whom bright Narbo daizs to fend, 
T’ enforce the juitice of the gods, | 
And prop the laws with equal rods. 

Hail, Narzo, hail! fupremely bleft, 

Of fach a progeny poflett! 

ArTANus, born to think and fay: 

Learn'd Vorienus, for the lay. 

Go then, my child, thy wifhes crown, 

In fuch a friend, and fuch a town. 

How juft a joy would light my look, 

Could | but now become my nook! 


LXXXV. Yo Laufus: Oz Vienna in Gaul, 


Vienna fair delights to con my lays: 

Nor can we dout what honett rumour fays. 

There am I red by anctent, youth, and boy: 

By the chafte dame, before her jealous joy. 

This gives the Rhone and me more rapid courfe, 
Than, if they quaft, who quaff the Nilian fource; 
Than if my Tagus pour’d his golden bed, 

My bees if Hybla or Hymettus fed. 

Some little then are we; nor us deceive 

The pow’rs of fong: thee, Lausus, I'll believe,’ 


Should the delicacy of a mufical ear be offended with fuch 
harfh metre as this, how will it relifh Mr. Elphinfton’s profe? 

* Epigram admitting, in all languages, all meafures, as well as all 
fabje€ls ; we cannot wonder if a wit, that has flafhed on every theme, 
have adopted every {pecies of Latin verification, that could mot 
pleafingly point his morals, and mott poinantly couch his jokes.. Tho’ 
he fometimes therefore choofes the lambic flanza; to both parts of 
which, the modern tongues, efpecially ours, ew their principal mea- 
fures ; and often the Scazontian, when the Mufe would feem to Zale 
hearer to projec, in order perhaps to move with double majefty : his 
favorite meter for gaiety, is dousle/s the Phaleucian (or Phalecian) ; 
as, 
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as, for folemnity, tendernefs, every purpofe; the elegiac diftic. Nei. 
ther is pure heroic, as himfelf demonftrates, beyond the reach of epi- 
ram. 
of That Martiax might, in Englifh, meet like adaptation; every 
poflible meafure, and fuitable ftanza, have been with attention em. 
ployed; the Iambic, in various fize, fulceptible, not onely of the 
rave and the grand: its reverfe, however near; the Trochaic, ex. 
preffive of {prightly ftrains; and the Anapeftic, or Da@ylian, differing 
alfo, ‘but by a fhort (or weak) fyllable ; if not abfolutely excluding 
elevated themes, obvioufly more fuited to the jovial fong. But, as 
all meafures may prove occafionally Lyrie ; tho’ our pentameter and 
hexameter (or five and fix-foot-) lambic be appropriated to the heroic 
lyre; the fhorter Iambics, no lefs than the Trochaics, and the Daéty- 
Jians or Anapeftic; admit refpective mufic; familiar to a Britith, as 
were the Latin modalations to a Romanear. In either language, he 
that runs, may read; and he that reads, may fing. 

‘If thus, in manner, as in matter, MarTsAt own juftice attempted 
him; it will neither be unacceptable to the knowing, nor unavailing 
to the ignorant; to find (perhaps for the firft time) in a work com- 
prifing much above ten thoufand lines of Englith verfe; that, on every 
rime and ftrefs, as well as (it is hoped) on every term and phrafe, the 
reader may fecurely depend.’ 

Notwithftanding the confidence with which ‘we are told, 
that on every rhime and ftrefs, and term and phrafe, the reader 
may fecurely depend; we will venture to fay, that language 
like this is fuch as never was fpoken, fuch as never before was 
written, and, we are forry to add, fuch as never will be read, 
excepting, indeed, by Reviewers, who are unfortunately con- 
demned to read every thing. It is in fhort fuch language as 
could only have been expected from a Laputan compeditor, who 
puts his words together by the affiftance of a machine. 





Art. XII, Huge Grotivs on the Truth of Chriftianity ; in Six Books: 
familiarly tranflated into Englifh. By Spencer Madan, Efq; of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. vo. 5s. bound. Dodfley. 1782. 


HE eminent character of Grotius, and the univerfal efteem 

in which his book De Veritate Religionis Chriftiane is held 

by Chriftians of all denominations, render it wholly unnecef- 

fary to fay any thing in praife of the defign of this publi- 

cation : we fhall therefore leave the Tranflator to explain it in 
his own words: 

* Notwithftanding the importance of the fubjeét. and the fufiiciency 
of this fingle volume to enable every Chriftian to fatisfy bim/e/fof the 
truth of his religion, as well as to defend it againft all opofers, there 
are ftill thoufands of the lower, not to fay the higher, ranks of life, 
who have never either feen or heard of fuch a book. From this con- 
fideration I have thought it might be ufeful to publifh a familiar 
tranflation of it; cilengaged, as much as poffible, from all notes, 
quotations, and references whatfoever; admitting cnly fach as ap- 
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red to me effentially conducive to the fenfe, or immediately con- 
nected with the text, of the original. —The generality of readers, I 
believe, are liable, like children, to an avkward fhynefs at the fight 
of frangers ¢ and though they may attend with patience, and with 
leafure, to the truths of Chriftianity delivered by an Englifhman, 
they will inftantly decline his acquaintance altogether, rather than be 
forced into company with Plato, Theopompus, or even the profound Se- 
seca, of whole converfation they cannot underitand a {yllable.—— 
Thus then, I fear, it may have happened frequently, that many a 

‘ons and well-difpofed Chriftian, alarmed at the numerous and, as 
he thinks, formidadle retinue, with which this author is furrounded, 
has laid the book afide tor ever, before he has perufed a page of it. 

‘ | would not be fufpefted of having made this obfervation with a 
view to depreciate thofe learned additions to the work: I am fenfible 
of their frequent utility and conftant merit: I only mean to mark the 
naterial point of difference between the object of the prefent and of 
former tranflations. How far my idea may be right, or my endea- 
yours ufeful, I fubmit with deference to the Public,’ 

That Mr. Spencer Madan is well qualified to execute the 
tak he has undertaken, will appear from the following fpecimen 
of the tranflation; in which the learned Reader will perceive, 
that the Tranflator has conveyed the meaning of his author to 
the Englifh reader with much perfpicuity, and at the fame time 
with a fufficient degree of elegance : 

Lib. II. §. 18. Probatur preftantia Chriftiane religionis—ex confide~ 
rata infirmitate qui eam primis temporibus docuerunt. 

Sequitur et hoc videamus, quibus inftrumentis progreffus fecerit Chrifti- 
ana religio, ut hee quogue parte cum aliis contendatur. Videmus ita 
plero/que homines comparatos effe ut regum et potentum exempla facile fe- 
quantur: eo magis fi lex etiam et coadtio adfit. Hine Paganicarum reli- 
gionum, binc Mabumetice incrementa, At qui Chriftianam religionem 
primi docuerunt, non modo fine imperio omni fuerunt fed et fortune bu- 
milis, pifcatores, textores, et fi quid bis fimile. Et horum tamen opera 
dogma illud intra annos triginta, aut circiter, non tantum per omnes 
Romani imperii partes, fid ad Parthos quoque et Indos pervenit. Nee 


-tantum ipfo initio, fed per tria ferme fecula privatorum opera, fine minis 


allis, fine ullis invitamentis, imo renitente quam maxime eorum vi, qui 
imperia obtinebant, promota eff bec religio, ita ut antequam Conftantinus 
Chrifianifmum profiteretur, bec pars Romani orbis prope major eft, 
Apud Graecos, qui morum prectpta tradiderunt, aliis fimul srtidies reds 
tebant fe commendabiles, ut Geometrie fiudio Platonici, Peripatetici ani« 
mantium ac plantarum biftoria, Stoici dialeica fubtilitate, numerorum 
tt comcentuum cognitione Pythagorici; multis adfuit et admirabilis qua- 
dam facundia, ut Platoni, Xenopbonti, Theophraffo. At primis Chrie« 
fianifmi do€oribus ars talis nulla, fermo fimplicifimus et fine illecebris, 
fila pracepia, promiffa, minas nuda oratione profirens : qué cum per fe 
nn habeant efficaciam parem tantis progreffibus, omnino neceffe eff fratua- 
mut, ut miracula adfuife, aut arcanam Dei adtionem adjpirantem negotio, 
aut Mrumque, 
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© The excellency of Chriftiarity proved—from a canfideration of the aveak, 
nefs and fimplicity of the firft Teachers of this do@rine, 

* Let us next confider, by what inkraments or means this rapid 
progrefs was effected, that, in this point alfo, Chriftianity may ftand 
the tet againft all other inftitutions. Mankind in general. we per. 
ceive, are naturally inclined to imitate the examples of their princes 
and faperiors: and this they do more efpecially, when legal or com. 
pulfory methods are at hang to-enforce that imitation. ‘fo this the 
Payan, to this the Mahometen seligion, is indebted for its whole ad- 
vancement: whereas the primitive teachers of Chriftianity were not 
only deftitute of all authority, but were even men of the moft abject 
forruves; fach as fifhermen, weavers, ard other mean mechanics, 
Tre Chriftian religion, notwithitanding, in a period of about thirty 
years, was by their means extended throaghout all parts of the Ro. 
man empire, and even tothe Parchians and the Indians, And not in 
the commencement alone, but in the continwance of it for nearly 
three hundred years, it was fo fuccefsfully fupported and promoted, 
folely by the means of private individeals, without menaces, without 
bribes; and in direct oppofition to the utmeit efforts of all civil 

wer aad authority, that before Conftantine embraced Chriitianity, 
it obtained in at leaft balf the countries of the Roman world. A- 
mong the Grecians, all whe ofiered any moral precepts and in fiuc- 
tion to mankind, attracted at the fame time the pyblic notice and 
regard by their eminence in fome pariicular branch of literary fcience; 
the Placoniits, by their attention to geometry; the Peripatetics by 
their {kill in natural philofophy ; the Stoics, by their fubiilties in 
lugice! dif{putatien ; the Pythagoreans, by their proficiency in har- 
mony aod numbers. Many, moreover, had every collateral affift- 
aace which the fine elocusion could beftow: fuch were Plato, 
Xenophon, Theophraftus. No arts like thefe had the firlt Chriftian 
teachers to recommend ¢heir precepts; their language was plain, 
fimple, unadorned ; they openly and bluntly delivered their jnitruc- 
tions, their promifes, their threats. And fince it is impoflible that 
thefe means could ever have effected the progrefs that was made by 
Chriftianity, we mult unavoidably infer, that the glorious under- 
taking was accomplithed, either by the immediate interpofition, or 
by the fecret benediction, of God himfelf; or rather by the joint 
operation of his miracles and his favour.’ 

If this excellent work, in the familiar drefs in which Mr. 


Madan bas prefented it to the world, were commoiily put into 
the hands of young perfons, it might prove of ellcatial fervice 
to the Chriftian caufe. E. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1782. 


PoLITICAL. 
Art. 13. The Speech of the Right Honourable Charles ‘Fames Fox, 


at a General Meeting of the Electors of Weitminfler, affembled in 
Weftminfter-Hall, July 17, 1782. In which is accasately given 
the Reafons for withdrawing himfelf from the Cabinet. Taken ia 
Short Hand by W. Blanchard. 8vo. 1s. Debrett*. 17382. 


HIS remarkable fpeech muft be corffidered as Mr. Fox’s apology 

for his refignation of the high ofiice which he lately held, and 

it prefents to us the following confiderations, of which (in regard to 

the delicacy of this gentleman’s prefent fituation) we fhall exhibit a 
brief view, without interpofing any fentiments of our own. 

The unfortunate death of the pood Marquis of Rockingham opened 

the way for the elevation of Lord Shelburne. His Lordthip had 


joined in the fame principles with the Marquis ; but we are to under- 


fand, that he was not dif{pofed to continue in them; that the mo- 

ment he became a minifter, he expofed himfelf to fufpicions and cen- 

fures, which, while they affected the public opinion of his integrity, 
gnofticated diforder and calamity to the kingdom, 

In this fitoation of affairs, Mr. Fox, infenfible to the profits of of- 
fice, and anallured by the {plendour of ambition, perceived that he 
could not fupport the interefts of his country, nor maintain the con- 
fitency of his own conduct, but by retiring. With the honett pride 
of a patriot, he facrificed his private concerns end emolumient, and 
eeafed to be a Secretary of State, that he might follow the views of 
his conftituents, and profecute the public cares which have employed 
his abilities {9 long, and fo uniformly. 

The accafations he prefers againft. Lord Shelburne are weighty in- 
deed! He affirms, that the noble Earl has repeatedly told the world 
‘that he would never join any miniller that would grant independ- 
ence to America, and that Britain’s fun would be fet for ever, when 
that event fhould take place.’ This language is fufliciently expref- 
five; yet for purpofes merely political, the noble Earl recanted opi- 
nions in which he appeared to be the moft firmly eftablithed, and 
went into notions diametrically oppofite to thofe for which he had ex- 
prefled a xea/ fo warm ‘ that no contingencies, no misfortunes, no 
humiliation could induce him to overcome it.’ Upon this fudden re- 
nanciation of his Lordfhip’s opinions, Mr.Fox dwells at fome length ; 
and the inference he draws from it is fair and natural. He conceives 
that the noble Earl, when it fuits his intereft, will be equally forward 
to abandon his other opinions. 

The noble Earl promifed in the houfe of Lords, that he would 
Promote a parliamentary reformation. But no fooner did he acquire 
the royal favour, than he intimated a defign of reftoring the obfolere 
aad alarming prerogative of giving the royal negative to bills which 
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have received the confent of the two other branches of the Legiflas 
ture. Mr. Fox reprobates'this conduct as hollow and contradiftory 
and fuch as cannot be defended either upon moral or political prin. 
ciples. | 

Lord Shelburne afferted in parliament that he knew no other reafon 
for Mr. Fox’s retignation, but his [Lord S.’s] appointment to the firft 
feat at the ‘T'reafury. To this affirmation Mr. Fox gives the moft flat 
denial ; and declares, that the day before the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, he intimated his defign of refignation in the cabinet. 
* For the truth of this faét, he appeals to the teitimony of the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Keppel, General Conway, Lord John Cavendih, 
and other perfons. Upon this ground, therefore, Mr. Fox exprefles 
a fufpicion of the veracity of the Earl of Shelburne. 

There were other reafons which operated upon Mr. Fox to have no 
reliance upon the profeflions of the noble Earl. In the Houfe of 
Peers, it was maintained by his Lordfhip, that the penfion to Colonel 
Barré, and two other penfons, were granted upon the fuggeftion of 
the Marquis of Rockingham. But this Mr. Fox pofitively denies; 
contending, that it is known beyond a doubt, that all the penfions in 
queftion were in fact beftowed at the particular defire of the noble 
Karl himfelf. A duplicity fo rooted, and fo violent, roufes all our 
Orator's indignation ; and he {peaks of it in terms of the utmoft 
poignancy and feverity. 

But while thefe and other confiderations induced Mr. Fox to be 
fufpicious of Lord Shelburne, a general reafon had alfo its weight 
with him, and to which he alludes in a ftrain of animation to which 
only his own words can do juftice.—From his fituation as Secretary 
of State, he had opportunities of obfervation, which, it feems, en- 
abled him to forefee that a fyitem of conduct was forming which 
would prove the moft deftractive to this country. He was ftruck 
with the firft fymptoms of danger that fhewed themfelves to him; 
and the more deeply he reflected, the greater were his fears and con- 
viction. ‘I thought ict, fays he, my duty to light the beacon to my 
conftituents, by quitting a fituation which I liked perfonally, which 
was advantageous to me, and as convenient to my circumftances, as 
flattering to that vanity which perhaps inheres more or lefs in all 
men, but which | felt in my confcience 1 could not keep without 
becoming an accomplice in the delufion which 1 faw preparing againft 
my fellow fubjeéts.’ 

Ic is difficul: to conjefure precifely what may be that fyftem of 
politics which Mr. Fox announces to be forming in the Cabinet. But 
we are to infer that in his eftimation it appeared hoftile to the 
people @ « @, . 

From this thort analyfis of Mr. Fox’s f{peech, our Readers may 
form a notion of it. But it is our with, that they would attend to it 
with deliberation and candour. In our ju€gment, it is able, elo- 
quent, and mafterly. It is given as a complete vindication of his 
conduct; and in thefe corrupted times, it is infifted on as a proof, 
that the people can turn their eyes to a ftatefman who prefers theit 
intereft before his own; and who, animated with the great objects of 
national profperity, can cefpife wealth, when it is the reward of ini- 
quity, and honours when they are to be exercifed in a channel of cor- 
ruption, 
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yuption, and to the ruin of a Conftitation which our anc-fors erected 
at the expence of their blood, upon which no encroachments can be 
made without danger, and in which nothing 1s to be dreaded fo much 
gs the exalcation of the influence and prerogatives of the crown, 
This publication contains, likewife, in the detajl of the whole 
roceedings at the meeting, the motions and {peeches of Dr. Jebb, 
and Major Cartwright; in which the lait named gentleman gives a 
friking view of the inequality of our parliamentary reprefentation, 
particularly inflanced in the cafe of the numerous electors of the cuy 
of Weftminiter. 
Art. 14. 4n Ejfay on the Orizin and Progrefs of Government. 
Second Ediiion ¢. 8vo. as. Cadell. 1782. 
We have in this pamphlet a juft and mafterly delineation of the 
true principles of government (as founded on the oature and faculties 
of man, rather than on any metaphyfical notions of an implied com- 
paét),.and its progrefs traced in different ages, and through various 
forms; and the mingled obfervations that refult from an inquiry on 
thofe large and liberal grounds applied to the Conftitution of our. na; 
tive country. This little tra&t is ungueftionably the produgtion of 
nocommon underftanding. ‘The obfervations cuntained in it, fingly 
taken, are not indeed, nor could they in their nature be, whally 
new; but they are combined by the philofophical Effayiit with fo 
much force and flrength, and in fo eafy and yet fo ftrong a chain of 
reflection, that it gives to the whole performance an interefting, {pi- 
tited, and animating air, and may be perufed with profit by perfons 
the beft informed on fubjedts of this natu:e. | 
After elucidating the principles of the English Conftitution . (a 
complicated term, to which the Author endeavours to annex accurate 
ideas), and declaring, that ‘ it unites the advantages and excellencies 
of all other forms of government with thofe imperfections only which 
arife from the imperfect virtues of mankind,’ he exprefles a flrong 
indignation at * the encouragement of a late adminiitrator to writers 
(particularly to fome illuftrious names from a neighbouring country), 
who had no one merit to recommend them but mifreprefentations of 
thofe patriots, who by the glorious Revolution preferved the Confti- 
tution in church and ftate. I hope, however, that fome Englifh vo- 
lunteer will rife, and, vindicating the honour of his forefathers, and 
his country and conftitution, ufe his honeft endeavours, like another 
Adhelmus, mentioned by William of Malmfbury, ut perfedi ingenii 
lima eraderetur feabredo Scotica.’ 
_We are forry to have occafion to remark in this place a want of 
liberality in a writer who fteps forward to chaflife the illiberality of 
others. William of Malmefbary may be readily excufed the farcaftic 
expreflion of Scabredo Scética, at an early period wher the two coun- 
tries were conftantly inflamed by the ferocities of war, or by jarring 
interefts in peace; but at the prefent day, when almoft a century has 
paffed fince the Union, the reflelion meant to be coaveyed is too 
cheap for wit, and too weak for argument: neither do we perceive 
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t Owing to an accident, our copy of the firft edition was over= 
looked or miflaid. 
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with what propriety of fpeech part of Great Britain can be ftyled 2 
neighbouring country, The libellers of the English Conftitution are 
not to be found principally among the writers of that neighdourin 
country (if it is to be fo called), many of whefe produétions are highly 
liberal, candid, and enlightened, and are too valuable to be given up 
in a peevifh or fplenetic fit, becaufe Sir John Dalrymple during a 
nate Adminiftration found favour at St. JAMES’s. 

Art. 15. Proceedings of the County Meeting held at Mansfel, 
No:tinghamthire, Oct. 28, 1782. Nottingham printed, by Bur- 
bage and Lo. 

At this very refpeflable meeting, a Refolution was unanimoufly 
agreed to, for prefenting a petition to Parliament for remedying the 
inadequate and difproportionate reprefentation of the Ccmmons of 
this realm. The arguments ufed by the fpeakers in fupport of this 
meafure, are fuch as have been often advanced by the worthy advo- 
cates for this neceflary reformation ; but the elaborate fpeech of Mr. 
Walker deferves to be ditinguifhed. This gentleman took an ample 
extent of ground, and, in a very mafterly manner, completely an- 
{wered the principal objections that have been urged againit the falu- 
tary object of the petition. The other fpeakers were Lord Gallway, 
Mr. Dickenfon Raftal, Mr. Heywood, Sir George Saville, and Lord 
Surrey; who all concurred in firenuoufly recommending this previous 
flep towards procuring the redrefs of THIS GREAT NATIONAL 
GRIEVANCE. 

Art. 16. A Plan for rendering the Militia of London ufeful and 
refpeCtable, and for railing an effective and well regulated Watch, 
without fubjecting the Citizens to additional Taxes or the Interpo- 
fition of Parliament. By a Member of the Corporation. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Kearfley. 1782. 

That the trained bands, or, as they are popularly and very aptly 
termed, the frange bands of the city of London, are a burlefque of 
every military idea, is as evident, as that any body of fubititutes 
whatever is the burlefque of a militia, However, fince we are ar- 
rived at that degree of luxury as to fubftitute our money for every 
duty that does not confer diftinétion, and are content on this condi- 
tion to accept names for things; any mercenary force, that excufes 
us from the exertion of our privileges, will do, if it is called by 
a favourite appellation: and fince a large fum is raifed upon the 
citizens of London for a military eftablifhment, they ought certainly 
to procure as good a commodity of the kind as can be PURCHASED. 
The idea of making the city regiments (when fit for duty) perform 
the nightly watch, inftead of thofe poor, old, feeble wretches, who 
ought rather to be watched themfelves, in their warm beds, by able 
nurfes, would be converting them to the beft ufe, and would be an 
effectual check to nocturnal! depredations, within the city diftriéts. 

The dedication to the corporate body is figned B, T. 


é 
Art. 17. A Letter to the Right Honcurable the Earl of Shel-- 


burne, Firft Lord of the Treaiury#® Svo. 1s, Dilly. 1782. 
Affafetida for the noitrils of Lord Shelburne, and iacenfe for Mr. 


Fox. The hand by which the drugs are adminiftered is not un- 
filled in the ufe of them. 


X Written by DY Jew eve 


Ait. 
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Art. 18. 4 Letter from Mr. Dawes to John Horne Tooke, E/q; 
eccafioned by a Part of his Speech to the Middlefex Freeholders, 
afembled by pubiic Advertifement of the Sheriff of that County, at 
Hackney, on Wednefday the z2gth of May, 1782: in which an ap- 
arent Error, on a fundamental Principle of Government and Le- 
giflation, fupported by Mr. Horne’s Credit and Eloquence, is 

refuted and exploded. Svo. 1s. Stockdale. 1782. 

Mr. Horne having advanced, at a public meeting of the Middlefex 
feeholders, that Reprefentatives in Parliament are the Attornies of 
the people, Mr. D. in this letter, takes up the queftion of the refpon- 
ibility of the Members of the Britith Houfe of Commons to their re- 
fpedtive conftituents, and, in an intelligent and fpirited manner, 
maintains, that by the original conftitution of this country, the 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgeffes fent to Parliament, form an aggre- 

ate of the whole body of the people, and are its entire reprefentation $ 
and that the end of the appointment of a reprefentative js not parti- 
colar but general ; to advantage, not barely his canitituents, but the 
commonwealth at large. E, 

PoETICAL. . 
Art. 19. King Stephen’s Watch A Tale founded on Fad. 

By the Author of the Heroic Epiftle to Sir William Chambers, 

Knight. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 1782. 

Notwithfanding the pofitive affertion in the title-page refpeting 
the author of this tale, the Editor feems to have no other grounds for 
it than conjecture; for after telling us it paffes for the work of Mr. 
Mafon, he adds, ‘ it furnifhes an argument tn fupport of their opi- 
nion, who attribute the Heroic and Archzological Epiftles to the 
fame author,’ ‘Thus afver all it c¢mes out at laft to be nothing more 
than conjecture built upon conjecture. ‘The fact on which this tale is 
founded is this: * King Stephen prefented a watch to one of his cour- 
tiers, and condefcended to regulate it with his own royal hands. The 
courtier being in a promifcuous company, enquiry was made after 
the hour of the day. Watches were produced, when the differences 
were marked, and confifted, as ufual, in the variation of fome mi- 
notes. The rbya! watch alone was before the foremoft an hour and 
ahalf, and was confequently reprobated as heretical. The courtier, 
however, infifted that his was right and muff be right, being regu- 
lated by infallible royalty,’ &c. &c. 

This humorous piece was firft printed in a periodical paper, pub- 
lifhed at York about the time of the firft Affociation Meeting at that 
place, and we remember that then the author of Elfrida had the cree 


dit of it, nor have we ever fince heard it conrradiéted or doubted. C-t-t, 


Art. 20. Ode to Cloacina, upon the moft fafhionable model : 
with a Card to Dr. Johnfon. By the Author of Elci/a en De/habille. 
4t0. dei, Od. Printed on Blue Paper. Faulder. 1782. 

No fpecies of compofition appears to be more at enmity with com- 
mon fenfe than the modern ode. The Pindars of the prefent hour 
feem to think that the perfonification of a few abftraét ideas, no mat- 
ter whether they are brought together in any order or conneétion, 
completes the whcle of what is expected from them. In ridicule of 
this abfurd practice, and of the miftaken notion from which it origi- 
Rates, is written the humourous burlefque before us. Thofe who like 
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fun, will not think their ebpdsbeeme pence iH] beliowed upon it, efpecially 

as, for the convenience of application, 1¢ 1s printed on a paper fuitalle 

to the fubject. C-t-t 

Art. 21. The Devil divorced; or, the Diabo-Whore, 4to, 
2s, Od. Smith. 1782. 

The Wri:er of this miferable performance, who has thought pro- 
per to arrogate to himfcif the title of a Satirift, aflures us, upon the 
avord of aman of by HOU? , that * his deiire is to ferve the caufe of good 
mnanners and virtue, and to put vice tothe bluth.’ He, furely, js 
miltsken, if he thinks this is to be done by fuch ribbaldry as that 
which he has now pel ithed, Pp° 
Art. 22. Saint Stephen’s Tripod: or, Mother Shipton in the 

Lower H**fe. Compriinge a Scheme of Prophecy, admonitory 
and epigrammatic, formed on a mytltic and denunciatory Sytlem of 
tevelation; and celivered on the ancient Principles of Sybilline 

Prefcience and o;acular Infipiration. 4to. 28. 6d. hearfley, 


el 
“=” > 
‘(Ume 


Mother Shipton, Iike all the fraternity of fortune-tellers, is an ige 
Qa 


norant impo ITe po 
Art. 22. The Forlorn Hope: confitting of the following Poems, ° 


The fragment; the Incantation; Bounce, an Heroic Ode; Sur- 
eeons, Occafional Prologue, Occafional Epilogue, &c. &c. &e. 
sto, 28. Biadon. 


‘Chis Writer’s Mufe is not without fome portion of low humour, 
and were fhe Iefs carelefs, obfcure, and dirty, fhe might afford a 
reader, who did not fet much value upon his time, an agreeable 
lounge. Dp? 
Art. 24. Monody on the Death of Fohn Thurlow, Efq.  4to. 

is. Norwich printed ; Sold by Dodfley, &c. London. 1782. 

An clegant tribute of gratitude and affection to the memory of an 
amiable and worthy charatter, a brother of the prefent Chancellor... 
and the Bithop of Lincoln. |. 
Art. 25. Elegies: with Selmane, a Tragedy. By Jofeph Hol- 

den Pott, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Johnfon, 1782. 

lo this little mifcellany of Mr. Pott’s, confifling of four elegiac 
poems and a tragedy, we obferve the fame traces of a ¢ultivated mind 
that were taken notice of in his former publication about two years 
ago. From what recollection we now have of that performance, his 
Mufe does not feem to have made any material improvements. Sel- 
mane is fuch a tragedy as might have been written without much 
knowledge either of the drama or of life; it contains, however, 
many jult fentiments, not inelegantly exprefied ; and many poetical 
images, which are no other way objectionable than as they are fome- 
times improperly, , ¢. unnaturally, introduced.—In brief, Mr. Pott 
feems neither to be lineally or collaterally defcended from Sophocles 


or Tibullus, 0 


Novet 
Art. 26. Ademoirs of the Right Honourable Lord Vifcount Che- 


rington, Containing a genuine Defcription of the Government and 


Manners of the prefent Portuguefe. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 5 5- fewed. 
Jchnion. 1782, 


The 
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The motto prefixed to this work is rather unhappily chofen; Se on 
g vero e° Len trovato ; for we are at firft informed bv she Editor that 
the ftory 1s really true, and that a Captain Muller, who was fora 
Jong time in the Portuguese fervice, and fince cead, drew up the ac- 
count from authentic information ; and having communicated it to a 
fiend, seceived from him, about two months afterwards, the follow- 
ing Jaconic acknowledgment: : 

‘ Carifimo Amico, 
Se non e’ vero, € bcn trovate. FRAN ZINI 

Lifhsna, 244% (bre, 1778. 

Which when paraohrafed into Englifh is as much as to fay, 
“© My dear Frend, 

“ Though all the cireumflances you relate may not have adtually 
happened or come to pafs, yet they are as defciiptive of the peo, ie 
you give an account of as rf they realiy had.” 

At prefent we fee nothing but a mifnomer in the title-page. We 
know nothing more of Lord Vifcount Coerington, than that he was 
bornin Brazil. His father, Dr. Caltleford, is the hero of the tales 
and the principal information relating to this gentleman is—that he 
was phyfician to the Enelith fatory at Lifbon, and was banifhed from 
thence to Brazii by the villainous artifices of a Jefuit; that be there 
acquired the efieem and confidence of the Viceroy and his Lady; ard 
that, with their approbation, he married an Linglith gentlewoman 
who was protecied and patronized by them. We are likewile in- 
formed, that by the Viceroy’s ‘ application t> the Bithop, a difpenfa- 
tion from baviag the bans publifoed was readt'y granted.” The nop- 
tials are defcribed as having been celebrated with great {plendor ; and 
asa fpecimen of the Author's manner, we thall give our Readers the 
conclufion of the chapter in which this part of the iiory is related : 

‘ The Viceroy and Lady, the bride and bridegroom, retired to an 
inner arpartment, where they entertained themfelves with many 
fpriohitly remarks on the behaviour of the cifferent guetts, ull the 
Lady gave it as her opinion, that it was time for the new married 
couple to witharazw to their bed-chamber, where we thall leave them to 
the purfuir and enjoyment of thofe raptures which refined and fentibie 
fouls alone are capable of relithing, and which are as far fuperior to 
the rude, frong, momentary, feniual gra/p of appetite, as reafon ts 
to mitinét, fcience to {lupidity, or elegance to turdid and abandoned 
floth. 

‘ We are perfuaded the candid Reader will not difapprove of our 
having been particular in our account ci this marriage and fupper ; 
for, befides that i: ferves to develope and exhibiz the real and prefenc 
manners and cufloms of thofe people, 12 was an event that ufhered 
into the world the future hero of our hiltory; the fingular anecdotes 
of whofe life, though perhaps not fo numercus, were at leaft as 
flrange, uncommon, and unexpected, as any t» be found in the num- 
berieis volumes of novel and romance, made at pleafure, and depend- 
ing entirely on the fancy and inventicn of the writer: whereas in the 
relating of a true, unvarnilhed taie, {pch as the prefent, the principal 
merit undoubtedly confifls in confcientioufly adhering to the rigour of 
hilorical faéts, as to time, place, and circumflance, without at:empt- 


OE tO warp or pervert them fo as to ferve any finifler or particular 
Cc 3 purpole, 
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purpofe, leaving only to the ingenuity of the writer the emebellith. 
ing and fettirg off of the fame, according to the meafure of his ca, 
pacity.” What the true unvarnifoed tale is to be, as we have not the 
penetration to conjecture, fo nencher have we the curiofity to know ; 
and if the Editor pleafes we fhall be perfectly fatisfed to fit down in 
ignorance of what is to come from the little interelt we have taken in 


what is paft. B-d-k, 


MiscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 27. Candid Sugge/ftions ; in Eight Letters to Soame Jenyns, 
Efq; on the refpective Subjects of his Difquifitions, lately pub- 
lifhed: With fome Remarks on the Anfwerer of his Seventh Dif- 
quifision, refpecting the Principles of Mr. Locke. By B. N, 
Turner, M. A. 12mo. 28. 6d. fewed. Lowndes. 1782. 
This Writer appears to be more fkilful in the arts of ridicule than 

of argument. Whuillt he is rallying the Difquifitor for the extrava- 

gance and abfurdity of his ideas on metaphyfical fubjeéts, he affords 
his reader fon:e amufement, and often—not indeed without good rea- 
fon—exh bits his Author in a ludicrous point of light. But in attack- 
ing Mr. J.’s more ferious dofirines concerning government and reli- 
gion, he is himfelf too much under the fhackles of fyitem, to poffefs 
cither the inclination or the power of demolifhing the ftructure, which 
the Difquifitor’s ingenuity, aided not a little by prejudice and bigotry, 
had raifed. On the topic of religion, many perfons will be of opi- 
nion, that this Writer might have found a fhorter and better way to 
refute the Difquifitor’s refle€tions upon Chriftianity, as containing 
doétrines conirary to reafon, than by faying that fufferings are atoze- 
ments to juftice, and by adducing the facrtfices of the heathens, and 
the forrows of an Iphigenia, a Codru:, or a Curtivs, as proofs that 
the doctrine of vicarious punifbments is oo: aaverfe to human reafon. 
With refpe@t to the principles of policy, there is little probability 

that Mr. J. fheuld mect with a folid aud rational refutation from a 

writer, who pronounces it impoffible to afcertain the principle, that all 

government is derived from the people; and who afferts concerning 

Mr. Locke, that had he lived to fee the ill effeéts of his new fyftem, 

he would have wept, like Yobuny Gay, at the unforefeen confequences 


of his own fuperior genius. EB, 


Art. 28. Thoughts on a Pre-exiftent State; in Anfwer tora late 
Difquifition on teat Subject. Small 8vo. 1s. Cadell, &c, 1752. 
The Author of this fmall piece, in a very ferious manner, 2nd 

with much folidity of argument, refutes Mr, }’s doctrine of the pre- 

exiftent ftate of man. Tracing back the intelle€tual ideas and moral 
difpofitions of man to their origin, upon the principles of Mr. Locke, 
he fhews that man docs not come into the world a proper fubjeét of 
punifhment for the vices of a prior ftate; and then proceeds to con- 
firm his reafonings, by pointing out their agreement with the hiftori- 
cal parts of fcripture. The piece is written with good fenfe and tem- 
per, and may be confidered as a complete refutation of Mr. J’s doc- 
trine; if that doGrine can be faid to be refuted, for which nothing 

a affered fufliciently plaufible to procure it any degree of 

credit. 

Art. 29. Critical Obfervations concerning the Scottifo Hiftorians, 
Hume, Stuart, and Rolert/on; including an Idea of the Keige of 
ary 
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Mary Queen of Scots, as a Portion of Hiftory; Specimens of the 

Hiftories of this Princefs by Dr. Stuart and Dr. Robertfon ; and a 

comparative View of the Merits of thefe Rival Hiftorians: Witha 

Jiterary Piéture of Dr, Robertfon, in a contraited Oppofition with 

the celebrated Mr. Hume. 8vo. 18. Evans, 17382. 

The intended fervices of injudicious friends are often nothing bet- 
ter than real injuries. It is impoflible that Dr. Stuart fhould not 
think fo, with ref{pect to this ill-judged attempt to eftablifh his reputa- 
tion upon the ruins of Dr. Robertfon’s. The encomiums which the un- 
known Writer has lavished upon Dr. Stuart are too extravagant to pafs 
with the public for any thing more than the ebullitions of the mott 
partial friendfhip: And the cenfures which he has heaped upon Dr, 
Robertfon are fo illiberal, that every one will, without hefitation, im- 
pute them to perfonal refentment and fpleen. 

According to the decifion of this profound Critic, whilft Dr. Stuart 
js aJl perfection, in originality of invention, in perfpicuity of ar- 
rangement, and in fimplicity, chaftenefs, ftrength, elegance, anima- 
tion, and dignity of Style; Dr. Robertfon has not a fingle theory, or 
a fingle thought, which is not borrowed: he has no pretenfions to 
any kind of genius; his intelleét 1s fhallow and indolent, unenlight- 
ened by philofophy, and undiiturbed by fcience; he has no powers 
of reafoning, no knowledge of the world, no extenfive acquaintance 
with the dead or the living languages; no knowledge of the philo- 
fophy of grammar; he impofes upon the public wherever he affects 
originality: his narrative is Only fupported by daring and unfcru- 
pulous affirmations and infidious furmifes, and, with fhamelefs ayda- 
city, aflafligates the truth: and laftly, his flyle is mechanically uni- 

form, gaudy, unchafte, and poor, fit for no other purpofe than to 
exprefs the cant of the pulpit, and only adapted to amufe women and 
children, The Public, who are infulted by fuch an wn/upported 
cenfure of their judgment in the approbation which they have be- 
ftowed upon Dr. R. will doubtlefs treat this azozymous defamation with 





the contempt which it deferves. KB e 


Art. 30. Letters addreffed to two young married Ladies, on the molt 
interefling Subjects. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 5:8. fewed. Dodiley. 
1782, 

Written with the bef defign, and conducted on a very proper plan. 
The obfervations which occur in thefe Letters are neither novel nor 
profound ; nor are they delivered in a manner either very forcible or 
very fprightly. But in general they are judicious, always moral, and 
frictly pure; and the language, though not remarkable for elegance 
or ftrength, is eafy, unaffected, and perfpicuous. 

Each Letter treats of fome particular duty more immediately in- 
cumbent on married ladies; beginning with religion, and tracing 
their conduét through the various {cenes of domettic life, in a moral 
and focial capacity. In the Fifth Letter, ‘ on the Affection due to an 
Hufband,’ we meet with the following remark: ‘ Men are naturally 
tyrannical, They will themfelves have pleafure, and liberty, and yet 
always expect we fhould renounce both. I am not going to enquire 
whether this right they affume is well founded or not ; it is fufticient 
to fay it is fo.” However difpofed we may be to controvert this afler- 
tion, or at leaft plead fome exceptions to it as a pofition laid down too 
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generally and decifively, yet we fully, and without hefitation, cojp- 
cide with the fair Author’s opinion in what immediately follows: * 4 
married woman fhou!d continually reflect, that her happinefs, as wel] 
as her power, has no other foundation but in her huthand’s efleem 
and Icve; fo that her whole aim and ftudy muft be to preferve both, 
You mu command your own temper, ‘while you carefully examine 
his. You muft foothe all his aflictions, enjoy his fatisfactions. Your 
rendernefs mutt relieve his cares; your affection foften his difirefs ; 
your good humour leffen and {ubdue his anxiety; and above all, you 
muft with the utmoft diligence conceal his infirmities. But the im- 
portant, the grand care of your life muft be to preferve his affection ; 
to this great end you muft direét your conflant aim. It is this which 
makes your happinefs, and which raifes you to fame and gpiory. 
Many women imagine, when they are married, all care to pleafe is 
over; no farther folicitude is necefiary. Butalas! the prize for hap- 
pirefs mult fill be won. You muft endeavour to preterve the lover 
in the hufband; to this end every grace mutt be put in practice to 
pleafe, every virtae muft be called forth to adorn; for you will re- 


member, it is much more difficul: to preserve than to attraG love!” Bed 
‘ 


Art. 31. Mifcellaneous Traés. By the Rev. Arthur O’Leary, 
Svo. §s. fewed. Dublin printed. 1731. Sold by Mr. Keating, 
Aireftreet, Piccadilly. 

Some of thefe Tracts have been already publifhed ; and of one we 
have given fume account, viz. Remarks on I’r, W’eftley's Letter in De- 

Seance cf the Proteftant Affociation, The prefent Mifcellanny confifls alfo 
of, A Rejcinder to Mr. Wefiley’s Reply ;— A Defence of the Divinty of 
Chri(!, and the Immortality of the Soul ;—Lzyalty afferted, or a Vindi- 
cation of the Oath of Allegiance taken by the Catholics fince the late 
AS in their Favour ;— dn Addre/s to the common People of Ireland, on 
Occaiion of the apprehended Invafion in July 1779 s—and Ax Efay 
on Toleration, tencing to prove, that a Man’s /peculative Opinions 
ought not to deprive him of the Rights of civil Society. ——Mr. 
O'Leaiy is a lively and fenfible writer, arch and fub:le in his re- 
marks, and particularly dexterous in retorting the accufations of the: 
Protefiants.. When delaiming againft the right of the church to per- 
fecute its members for herefy, he connedts the names of Bellarmine 
and Calvin. He will not admit that perfecution is o principle of the 
Romifh Church, whatever far€tion it may have received from the prac- 
tice of fome great names which have belonged to it, or the writings 
of fome diftinguifhed members who have been zealous to fupport its 
prerogatives. ‘ I fhall examine (fays he in his ingenious Effay on 
Toleration) the charter which is pleaded in juitincation of reitrainis 
on the fcore of confcience. The Proteftant and Catholic are equally 
concerned in the difcufflion. Each would plead for toleration in his 
turn, and the honour of religion fhould be vindicated from the impu- 
tation of enormities, which thould be transferred to their real prin- 
ciples—I mean the paflions cf men, or their ignorance of the limits 
which religion itfelf prefcribes to their power. 1 know the difficulty 
there lies in encountering prejudices which have a lone prefcription to 
plead. T[ fhall be afced, whether I am ignorant of the refcripts of 
popes, inferting in the Diredlory of the Inquifition, the Imperial Con- 
ititutions doomtng heretics to the famcs; the authority of —_ 
an 
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gnd Proteftant canonitts, divines and civilians, Calvin, Ballarmine, Go- 
mar, benches of Proteftane bifhops, who gave their vote for enacting the 
laws, that doomed myfelf to tranfporta:ion, and to death if ever I re- 
tarn to my native country, thouph | am confcious of no crime again 
the (tate, but that crime of a legal creation, viz. /ay:ng my prayers 
awhile others are curfing ? Am I ignorant of the practice of ages, which 
has given a fanction to fines, forfeitures, imprifonment, and death 
ifelf, on the fcore of religion; a pratlice fupported by the mof 
learned writers of every denomination, and legible in bloody charac- 
ters in the annals of Proteliant fiates, as well as in the regifters of the 
Inquifition f Lanfwer, that I am not ignorant of the fanguinary ru- 
bric that firit taught the manner of preparing the human victim for 
the altar of religion, in honour of a Ged, who, inftead of requiring 
fach a facrifice, died on the crofs for his creatures, and with ex- 
panded arms prayed for his enemies. Neither am I ignorant of the 
gloomy:ritual fubitituted in certain kingdoms in the place of the fag- 
got, and which prefcribes the manner of {tripping the man, in ho- 
pour cf a gofpel which commands to clothe the naked. ‘They muft 
both come ander the fame defcription. For if religion authorize to 
deprive a man of the means of fupporting life, and providing for the 
education of his children and the maintainance of his family, the fame 
religion authorizes to deprive him of life irfelf. Religion is alleged 
on both fides, and as the degree of punifliment is arbitrary, and lies 
at the difcretion of the legiflator, he can extend or reduce it to what 
compafs he thinks fit; and it is well known.that a {peecy death is 
preferable to a tedious agony.— But what if I oppofe practice to prac- 
tice, pope to pope, doctor to dofler? without a cardinal’s rope ora 
bifhop’s rochet ? What if my arguments in favour of the rights of man- 


kind fhou!d outweigh the reafoning of the purpled or mitred apolo-- 


gi’s of its oppreffors? What if my authorities fhould prove more 
numerous and illuftrious than theirs? What ifI thould happen to 
demonftrate, that when they allege religion as a fufficient motive for 
the exertion of oppreiiive power, in fuch an age, or in fuch a coun- 
try, it muft be the religion of time, or place, dxt xot the religion of 
the gofpel ?” 

As a theologift and a metaphyfician, this Writer's reafoning is 
trie and fuperficial. On fubjets which relate to civil fociety, his 
fentiments are manly and benevolent ; and he will be read with plea- 
fore by the fenfible and liberal of every fect. 
Art. 32. Sketches on the Art of Painting ; with a Defcription of 

the moft capital Piétures in the King of >pain’s Palace at Madrid, 

In a Letter from Sir Anthony Mengs, Knight, Fir Painter to his 

Catholic Majefty, to Don Antonio Ponz. I'ranflaied from the ori- 

ginal Spanifh, by John Taibot Dillon, Knight, and Baron of the 

Sacred Roman Empire. vo. 28. fewed. Baldwin. 1782. 

As we have lately given ample accounts of the very ingenious Che- 
valier Mengs, and of his works, both of the pen and the pencil, it is 
uoneceiflary to enlarge on the prefent publication. We fhall only, 
therefore, obferve, that thofe English readers who have a tafte for 
painting, and who wifh to improve their acquintance with its prip- 
ciples, and their judgment of the variety of flyle in which the moft 
ditir puithed profefiors of this delightful art have excelled, will 

be 
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be obliged to the Baron Dillon for this tranflation of a very critica} 
and entertaining traét. We would, however, recommend to them, 
while perufing thefe Obfervations of the Chevalier Mengs, an atten. 
tion to the remarks on his writings, interfperfed in our feveral articles 
relative tothem. See particularly, the Monthly Review for Auguft 
1781, and the Appendix to our 65th Vol. Art. VI. alfo Appendix to 
Vo). LXVI. p. 526—527. 

Art. 33. The Principles of Free Mafonry delineated. 12m0. 33, 

Trewman at Exeter. 1777. 

This book has hitherto efcaped our notice, by not having been as 
yet publithed in London; but though it has thus lately come to our 
hands, it has long fince been reviewed by fome who ought to under. 
ftand the fubjeét better than thofe to whom the door of mafonry has 
not yet been opened ; as will appear by the following smprimatur : 

‘ Brother Robert Trewman having compiled a book, called, 
‘* The Principles of Free Mafonry delineated,” and having defired 
that we would give him our fanétion for its publication, we finding it 
entirely to agree with the ancient practices of the Society, do re- 
commend the fame.’ Signed by the Provincial Grand Matter and his 
Officers. 

if the modern practices of the fociety agree with the ancient, the ine 
ference will be greatly in favour of the inftitution ; as the beit of mo 
ral precepts are inculcated in this work. But there is the lefs need ta 
enlarge on its merits, as the brethren, both in converfation and in 
print, are fufficiently difpofed to do themfelves ample juftice. And 
1f the modern induftry of the brethren in mafonical pubiications does 
not relax, we may comfort ourfelves with the hope of receiving fome 
glimmering lights that may at length pervade the ancient obicarity 
that has hitherto overfhadowed their my fterious aflemblies. How the 
refpectable body of tylers will relifh a propenfity that may tend to di- 
minifh che importance of their employments, remains with them to 
determine. 


Art. 34. Chronological Tables of the High Sheriffs of the County 


of Lincoln, and of the Knights of the Shire, Citizens, and Bur- 

geffes in Parliament, within the fame; from the earlieft Accounts 

to the prefent Time. 4to. 2s. White in Holborn, 

The profefied intention of the Compiler of thefe Lifts, is that they 
may ferve as materials toward fome future hiftory, and topographical 
defcription of the county : and the public certainly owe their acknow- 
ledgments to al! judicious Mbourers who intcreft themfelves in adding 
to our hiftorical colleétions. 

Art. 35. Loofe Hints upon Education, chiefly concerning the 
Culture of the Heart. Second Edition enlarged. 8vo. 6s. bound. 
Robinfon and Murray. 

In this fecond edition * of Lord Kaimes’s laft work, the principal 
new article is, a fenfible and feafonable difcourfe on the duty of 
women to nurfe their own children: befides which, there are inter- 
{perfed through the Work fome additional anecdotes and obferva- 
tions. 





"© For our account of the firt edition, fee Revicw for May laf, 
P- 343+ 
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Art. 36. The Badge of Folly; or, A humorous Illuftration of 
the Mottos of the Nobility ot England, Scotland, and lieland: With 
an Englifh Tranflation of each, and an extenfive Commentary, de- 
figned and executed by that whimfical Delineator, Orator Rey- 
pard, Profeffor ot Double-entendre in the College of Momus, for 
the Cabinet of Laughter. 4to. 28.0d. Debret. 1782. 


Dulnefs and folly {training at obfcenity. (_-&-6, 


Art. 37- 4 Collection of Profe and Verfe. Sele&ted from the moft 
eminent Authors. By James Landells, M.A. 1s2mo. 25. 6d. 
Berwick printed. Sold by Law. in London. 1782. 

Scraps cut Out of our moft popular modern effay-writers and poets. 
There is no great praife-due to the ColleCtor ; for he may well enough 
handle a pair of /exfars who can make no fkilful ufe of the pen. 

Art. 38. Paris in Miniature: Taken from the French Picture 
at full Length. Inter{perfed with Remarks and Anecdotes, toge- 
ther with a Preface, and a Poftface. By an Englifh Limner. 8vo. 
3s. fewed. Kearfley. 

The original work from whence this has been taken, was intro- 
duced to our Readers in Vol. LXV. p. 227; and all that need be added 
on the prefent occafion is, that neither the Tranflator nor the Printer: 
of the piece now before us areentitled to much praife for their re- 
fpedtive thares in the execution of it. The po/fface was probably added, 
becaufe the name was deemed a clever conceit. The principal in- 
formation that it affords us is, that a London Cockney is no better 
than the Badaud de Paris. ; 

Art. 39. 4 Defcription of the Royal George; with the Particulars 
relative to her Sinking. r2mo. 1s, Walter, &c. 

Made up, to meet the curicfity of the public on a very interefting, 
but melancholy occafion. ‘The few particulars here given relative to 
the diving-bell, and the methods that have been thought of for raifiag 
funken fhips, may be matter of information to fome readers. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 40. The Regifler of Time: or, A perpetual Calendar. 
Part II. Containing the Gregorian Calendar. Together with a 
particular Treatife on Epatis. By le Chevalier Francois Saluces de 
la Mante, of the Order of Malta. 4to. 3s. Fielding. 1782. 

Of the Firft Part of the Chevalier’s Work, adapted to the Julian or 
Old Style, we gave a fufticiently full account in our Review for O&o- 
ber1780. That Part is now publifhed ayain, with a Second Part, 
adapted to the Gregorian or New Style. We have only to add, that 
the Second Part contains exattly the fame tables and Rules as the 


Firft. 
La w. Vf r) 


Art. 41. The Trial of Sir Francis Blake Deleval, Knight of the 
Bath, at the Confiltory Court of Dottors Commons, for commit- 
ting Adultery with Mifs Roach, Inflituted by Lady Ifabella Delae 
val, Wife of Sir Francis. To which is added, Tbe Trial of George 
Fitzgerald, Efqg. 8vo, 1s8.6d. Etherington. 1782. 

What is here called the Trial of Sir F. B. Delaval, happened in the 
year1755. We have, in this meagre catchpenny publication, no- 
thing but the depofitions, from which the Reader will rather — 
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that the trial was infituted by the Knight againit the Lady, who i 
charged with havine co minitted adultery with a Mr. Cre ig As to 
that which is called the Tria! of G Fiszgeratd d, fq; it coniits like. 
wife of nothing bux deps/tions relative to his ill treatment oj his lady, 
“the proceedings were nad in the vear 1753, baz we are neither told 
auhere, wor belore «u/at court. Neiiner as the aajadt ah or fen. 
tence, pronounced tn either cafe, fo much as mentioned, Nor is there 
a word of pleadings oF counfe!l. —H: ow co ould the Edior, whoever he 
iy, have the aliurance to offer tach a fiimly publication to the world, 
under the title of THe Trin’s, Ge. ! Ie is, probably, to the fame in. 
cuilrious gentleman that we are indebted for that fpecious piece of 
Curlija, enrived, The Trial of the Hon. Mrs. Newton. See Review 
for Augall, pe. 15%. 
MeEDIC-AL. 

Art. 42. Curfory Remarks on the Nature and Caufe of the Ma- 

. vine Scurvy. . Shewing that chat fatal Diiemper may not only -be 

prevented, but probably eatily cured, on Board S! hips wt any Dillance 

fron Land *. 4to. 28, Od. Baldwin. 1782. 

This Author’s remarks tend to prove, ‘ that fa/ted animal foed is the, 
chief caufe of the {cu:vy, independent of the weather, or of any, 
other circumilance.? This he fuppofes to generate ‘ a faline ammo- 
niacal acrimogy in the conftitution, from whence may be deduced 
almoft all the fymptams of the diforder.” His means of prevention 
aod cure, therefore, ali turn upon fubiiituting vegetable acefcent ar- 
ticles of diet to the fale provifions on which our failors chiefly live, 
Several things of this kind are fuggefled, which may be worth the 
attention of thofe concerned. The {cheme which he offers as more 
particularly his own, and concerning which he feems to have the 
moit fanguine expectations, is to give farinaceous vegetables in fub- 
fiance, in their vegecating or malted flate, which he thinks may at 
any time be brought on by heat and moi:ture on fhip-board. He alfo 
recommends the flour of malt to be carried out, and ufed for puddings 
or the ike. © This he conceives may be as much more eficacious than 
the infufion of malt, or wort, recommended by Dr. Macbride, as the 


bark jn powder is to a watery tufufion of it, A. 


Art. 43. 4n Epijile to Dr. William Falconer of Bath. By 
Philip Phickrefle. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 

We thould not have been able to ailign a reafon why Mr. Thicknefle 
fhonid become a medical writer, and even controveruft on a medical 
bulge, did not we recoilsct, that, on a former and fimilar occafion, he 

ed the plea that he was confiderab!y © turned of forty +.’ Indeed 
a fimilar reafon for his affumi ing a feac in the medical chair may be 
deduced from what he fays in the prefent performance; where he de- 
wres that § it may be all along unde; flood, that he apn not to un- 
desftand either phyfic, chemiflry, or botany; and that he lays no 
ether claim to any fort of know viedge, bat that which a long life, and 
a long refidence in Bath, in various periods of-it, ma y have furnithed 


—_-~<---- - 
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‘3 re appears, by the aduerti/ements, that the Author is Mr fobn 
Ride. Surgeon, formerly tn the Lait Ind'a Company’s fervice. 

t Maletudinwian’s Bath Guide, See M.R. Vol. LAI. May 1780- 
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tin with.” There is however a little difference between the former 
-ology for dabbiing in medical matters, and the latter. In the for- 
ar 0lOg ga epee : 

er, whe Author avails himielt o! the old proverb ; but tn the latter, 
sher alleging his long life, he quits the advantege he might derive 
fom the homely old adage, and wuaccountably dilavows all knowledge 
of phyiic. | ) he 

Thus qualified —pofiively and negatively,—th at is, qualified through 
leroth of years, but dijqualified, as one would think, through lack of 
medical and chemical knowledge—our Author, after having {pent, 
ss he tells us, ‘ all his Chritimas holy-days, 1731, in reading and 
wring from Dr. Falconer’s Works,’ boldly plurges into the depths 
of chemiltry, and encounters his graduated antagonift on the fubject 
of his Analyfis of the Bath waters. ‘The Do@or had defcribed them, 
gs largely impregnated with fixed air, and as being fulphureous ; not 
without hinting the poliibility that they might receive a noxious fa- 
‘unine impregnation from leaden refervoirs, or ciflerns. Our hardy 
veteran attacks him on ail thefe heads. He—but no language can 
do him fo much juilice as his own—he § watches all his qwaters;— 
‘yrs out all his jiwed air ;—{moaks all his /u/pdxr; and weighs all his 
kad.” B eee 
Art. 44. An Account of the Nature and Aiedicinal Virtues of th 

principal Mineral Waiers of Great Britain and Ireland, and thofe 

moft in Repute in the Continent, &c. &c. By John Elliot, M.D. 

8vo. 358. fewed. Johnfon. 1781. 

In this performance the ingenious Author has given a plain and 
very intelligible, but fhort account of a'l the principal mineral waters 
in this kingdom and Ireland, as well as of the mott celebrated fprings 
which the Englith valetudinarian may have occafion to vilit on the 
continent. The refpective waters are arranged in alphabetical order; 
the nature of their contents is indicated, and the virtues which are 
alcribed to them. 

To the account of the cifferent waters, the Author has prefixed the 
whole of Dr, Prieiiley’s tract, on the artificial impregnation of water 
with fixed air; together with a plate reprefenting the apparatus con- 
trived for that purpofe, with Mr. Mageilan’s and Mr. Parker’s im- 
provements, In the Iotrcduétion, the Author has hkewife given 
tables of the various mineral waters clafled under the heads of, 1. Cha- 
lybeate Waters. 2. Chalybeate purging Waters. 3. Sulphureous 
Waters. 4. Sulphureous purging Waters. 5. Acidulous, or faline 
Waters. 6. Saline purging Waters. 7. Vitriolic Waters; and 8. 
Waters which contain an earth. By thus collecting the titles of wa- 
ters of fimilar virtues, the invalid, as the Author obferves, may be 
tnabled * to find a water proper for his complaint near at hand; whea 
i might not be convenient tor him, on account of the difiance, or, 
Otherwife, to repair to thofe of greater xute, though perhaps not of 
fuperior virtue.’ 

Under the head of Sulphureous Waters, the method of imitating 
which, difcovered by M. Bergman, is previoufly deferibed, the Au- 
thor has, we think, been guilty of an overfight, in faying, that ‘ they 
donot contain an aftual fulphor; but are impregnated with a cas, or 
fpirit (the fulphureous air before defcribed) ‘whah gives them their 
lulphureous fmell.’——On turning to our 62d volime (janvary 178a, 
P4g- 
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pag. 73 and 75.), he will find that a real fulpbur is contained in wa. 
ters of this kind, in a ftate of perfect folution; and that it may be 
precipitated from them by the nitrous and dephlogifticated marine 


Art. 45- 4 Treatife on the Medical Properties of Mercury, 
ohn Howard, Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 17-82, 

This work treats of mercury cnly as it is connected with the cure 
of the venereal difeafe; the Author confidering this as a fort of 
“* fixed point,” from whence enquiries into its medical properties jp 
other cafes may be carried on, His treatife is divided into two parts, 
Salivation, and the Alterative Method. Whichever of thefe is prac. 
tifed, he fuppofes that what he calls the decifive antivenereal effea; of 
mercury are always manifefted by inflammatory diathefis, protiration 
of flrength, emaciation, and fcetor; fymptoms announcing fome in. 
ternal changes in the fyftem, among which are a melting down, at. 
tenuation, or fingular fpecies of putrefaction of the animal fluids, 
It is alfo his opinion, that the more violent the affection of the fali- 
vary glands, the greater is the antivenereal power of the mercurial 
courfe. On which principle, he is rather a friend to the old practice 
of abfolute falivation, than to the more modern and gentle alterative 
plan; at leaft in habits not eafily affected by mercury, and where the 
difeafe is inveterate. He in general prefers unction to the other me- 
thods of exhibiting mercury. 

There are many practical remarks in this little work, refpecting 
the conduct of both the falivating and the alterative courfe, which 
may be attended to with advantoge. It may efpecially be ferviceable 
to young practitioners, by teaching them'the danger of relying upon 
fudden and partial appearances of amendment, and the neceflity of 


acids; and likewife, but more flowly, by the atmofpherical air. By 
y 


ufing powerfui and eflicacious means to combat the venereal.poifon. A 
° 


RELIGIOUS. 

Art: 46. The Sublime Reader; or, the Morning and Evening 
Service of the Church fo pointed, and the emphatical Words 
throughout fo marked, as to difplay all the Beauty and Sublimity 
of the Language, and render it, with the leaft Attention, impof- 
fible to be read by the moft injudicious Reader, but with Propriety. 
With Remarks on the Service, and Notes of general Ute. By the 
Rev. Dr. John Trufler. 8vo. 2s. Baldwin. 1782. 

We cannot help conficering this as a mere catch-peany publication. 
— Though the Reader may undoubiedly be affifted by having the em- 
phatical words marked, there are no marks that can convey a proper 
idea of the elevation, depreflion, or inflexion of the voice, which 
each word will require. 

This induftrious book-maker tells us, that ‘ if this fpecimen of the 
Common Prayer fhould meet with the Approbation of the Public, it 
is the Editor’s intention to publifh the remainder at fome future pe- 
riod.’—The fincerity of his intentions, in publifhing any thing that 


the Public may approve, wi)! hardly be queftioned. C-+- 


Art. 47. Two Sermons on the Benefits of incorporated Charity 
Schools. By Edward Owen, M. A. Rettor of Warrington. 8¥0. 
1s. Lowndes. 

The firft of thefe fermons was preached and publifhed in 1779 
when 2 propofal was made for rendering a charity-fchool, —— 
cen 
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n long eftablifhed at Warrington, more extenfively ufeful. The 
fecond was preached and publifhed in the prefent year, when the 
sbove propoial has found coniiderable fuccefs. The difcourfes are 
spenious and fenfible. The firt, intitled, Coriftian knowledge a uni- 
gerfal privilege, from Matth. xi. 5. immediately confiders the advan- 
uge of thefe feminaries for the education of poor children. ‘The fe- 
cond, from 2 Vheiff, iii. 13. Be not weary in aell-doing, confiders the 
efources of Chriftian charity. It is a good and ufeful fermon. It 
commends induftry, temperance, and ceconomy ; by which means 
the rich may be able to diftribute more eafily and freely, and thofe 
in lower ftations may alfo lend fome affiftance. ‘ For, fays the preach- 
e, we are commanded, Eph, iv, 28. to labour for the purpofes of 
charity, as well as prudence and convenience. The meaneft occupa- 
tion is not exempted from the duty of beneficence. We muft labour, not 
only for our own maintenance, but that we may have fomething ¢o 
jive’ ‘To this we may add the following remark from the former 
frmon:—* 1 will add, what fometimes efcapes modeft Chriftians, 
Having, perhaps, but little to give, they are afhamed to give that 
lle, and to difgrace a great caufe by a humble pittance. But the 
meafures of charity are every man’s honett ability.’ Small fums, 
fom a great number of contributing hands, form a large aggre- 
ate, 

Art. 48. A brief Confutation of the Errors of the Church of 
Rome. Extracted from Archbifhop Secker’s Five Sermons againit 

Popery; and publifhed for the Ufe of the Diocefe of Chefter. By 

the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, D.D. Bifhop of that Diocefe. 
-1zmo. 6d. or 21, 25s. per 100 to thofe who give them away. 

Rivington, &c. 1781. 

We have perufed this liale abftra&t with much fatisfaftion. It 
furnifhes every Chriftian with fufficient reafons for his feparation from 
the Romifh communion. The attentive reader may perhaps be led 
tothink, that fome arguments favour a farther diffent than merely 
that from the church of Rome. However, it is to be wifhed that this 
plain, fenfible, well written tract may not be confined to the diocefe 
of Chefter, but may have a general circulation, and obtain a ferious 


pee 


rgard throughout every Proteltant country. H 


PoLITICAL DiscussSioNS RESPECTING IRELAND, 


Art. 49. Cui Bono? Addrefledto the People of Ireland, on 
the Subje& of Mr. Flood’s Two lait Speeches in the Irith Parlia- 
ment. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 1782. 

Laborious declamation, endeavouring to flem the torrent of free 
and irrefiftible eloquence. We approve, however, the principles and 
arguments of the fenfible Writer, as they tend to preferve the peace 
and harmony of the Sifter-Iflands in their prefent happy connexion: 
with which Mr. Flood’s patriotifm feems to be totally incompatible, 
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S ERM O N 5. 


I. Preached at the Funeral of Mrs. Ann Walcott, Wife of John Wal. 
cott, Efq; and Daughter of John Lloyd, Efq; of Bath. Detivereg 
in the Countefs of Huntingdon’s Chapel at that Place, March 2 . 
1782. By Thomas Pentycrofs, A. M. Reétor of St. Mary the More, 
in Wallingford, Berks, and Chaplain to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Selkirk, 4to. 1s. Vallanee. h 
We cannot characterize this fermon better than by permitting the 
preacher to {peak for himfeif. ‘ Chrift was wrapt in fine linen and 
fpices, fymbolizing the purity of his imputed righteoufnels, and its 
fragrancy or acceptablenefs to the great Father. He was buried ina 
new fepulchre, teaching us that his death heth altered the nature of 
the grave in refpect to his people, making that a Koimeterion, or 
fleeping-place, as the primitive Chriftians called their burial place, 
which moft otherwife have been a condemned hole, confining us till the 9) 
judgment and execution of the lait day. He was buried too in a 
arden, to thew us the harml:fne/s of death through him; and that, as 
in the Garden of Eden our ruin commenced, fo by him our Paradif A 
is regained: and tha: when our bodies are depolited in the earth, it 
will-be only as fo many 4u/és, to be raifed in immortal flower, beauty 
and perfection, at the morning of the refurrection.—Sinners! hearken, 


‘Jefus hath done our work, and left us to receive the wages. Jefus. 

hath fought our battles, and left us to enjoy the fpoils. Believers, | 

hearken! Doubt not, fear not.’ re 
If finners or believers have a with to Aearken to fuch trafh as this, th 

let them repair to Lady Hntingdon’s chapel,—and they will hear 9 oy 

the fame thing over and over again. ' D-d-k 


I]. Preached at Witham, in Effex, June 23 1782, on Occafion of 
the Death of the Rev. Charles Cafe, A, M. who departed this Life by 
June 13, in the 38th Year of his Age. By John Mead Ray. - 8vo, th 


1s. Buckland. ou 
* The following fermon (fays the Author) was compofed without be 
any view to publication.. It was the produétion of a few hours; and th 


it bears all the marks of a hafty compofition. The only apology ec 
which its Author can offer in defence of himfelf for publifhing it, is, 
that in fo doing, he complies with the requeft of his friends, having fo 
at the fame time a view of the advantage of a widow who is left with 


Seven children; a circamftance which the Author hopes will be deemed in 
a fufficient apology for the price, and alfo promate the fale,’—A <ir- al 

cumfance which would reprefs the rigour of criticifm, even if there 

, were more occafion for it, 
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